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BITBRATDT UBB, 


SONG. 


BY ALFRED DOMETT. 





I4ove thee, my own one! how much—can I tell 1 
I love thee—Oh would I could sing thee as well ! 
Oh would that my love could extort from the Nine 
A measure as noble as thou art divine! 


I know that thy charms could immortalize song, 

But I feel that my lays would thy loveliness wrong ; ’ 
For that face is 80 sweet—Oh, I never can feign— 

I can sing, but “ I love thee, and—love thee again !” 


But could I describe thee, love, just as thou art, 

With their numbers the Nine might unwelcome depart ; 
For the world—so enchanting the picture would be— 
.Could not think of the numbers, for thinking of thee ! 


There are bards who can sing the fair Angels they love 
In strains might be chanted by an gels above ; 

But strive as [ may to be lofty, my strain 

Still recurs to, “ I love thee, and—love thee again !”’ 





’Tis not that those angels are fairer, I trow, 

Than a dear winsome Augel who smiles on me now; 
No! their verses in vain with my song woald vompete, 
Were my song hal/fas good as its subject is sweet! 





And I will not, I cannot, believe it to be, 

That their love could be greater than mineis for thee; 
Oh no, for if Trath could give worth toa lay, , 
I need not have blushed for my mumbers to-day ! 


Then my own one [know will confide in me still, 

Though by fancy deserted, unaided by skill ; 

For my heart, not my Muse, bids me sing thee a strain, 
Which but vows that “ I love thee, and—Jove thee again !” 
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THE TRAITOR’S SK! LL. 


neve boon transisied fom the'German{Ed- Alb} “* “aden Magazines, appear to 

Amongst the curiosities exhibited to strangers who visited the Arsenal 
of Ehrenbreitstein in bygone times, when that fortress and the Vitthe 
town beneath it were the property of the Archbishops, Electors *of 
Treves, Was an iron basket, attached to one of the walls, which contain- 
ed a mouldering human skull, subsequently replaced by an imitation 
one of lead. According to the tradition of the fortress, this skull was 
said to have belonged to a former Governor of Ehrenbreitstein, who had 
traitorously delivered up his charge to the enemy. But unfortunately no 
one was ever able to designate the name of this Governor, or the period 
of his supposed treachery; the following sketch of the life of an obscure 
individual will put the reader in possession of the true story. 

ugo , was the son of an Actuary of the Coart of Justice at 
Amongst other persons of rank with whom Hugo's father had become 
acquainted through his official position, was Lieutenant General Melchior 
von Hatzfeld, and his interest with that officer was sufficient to procure 
for his son a nomination to the rank of Ensign in Hatzfeld’s regiment, 
then employed at the siege of Cracow, where Hugo first entered on his 
military career. Possessing a decided talent for, and taking great inter- 
est in, the management of Artillery, (for in those days each regiment 
had its own artillery attached to it permanently,) he soon acquired a con- 
siderable degree of reputation in the little corps to which his regiment 
was attached, aud his speedy promotion would have been certain, but 
for an accident which befel him. 

There is a kind of temperament common in persons who embrace the 
military profession from choice, which, if it find its natural vent in ac- 
tive service, is, ceteris paribus, the sarest means of pushing the fortunes 
of the owners, but which, in time of comparative inaction, leads young 
soldiers inta innumerable difficulties and often puts a premature end to 
their career. Individuals of the peculiar disposition to which I allude, 
are, for the most part, very susceptible of the attractions of the gentler 
sex; aécording to Moore 

“Tt is always the heart which is bravest in war, 
That is proudest and truest in love.” 

However this may be, itis certain that the military career of an im- 
mense number of young soldiers ends with a love affair, which may oc- 
casionally tarn out happily, but which, im most cases, has, I fear, a very 
ditferent result for both parties. Independently of the many instances 
which have come under my own observation, Hugo, the hero of the 
present tale, is a very striking one amoagst those whose love affairs be- 
come accidentally the means of changing the entire course of their des- 
tiny. But to curstory. While enga ed in the slow and tiresome pro- 
cesses which characterised a siege in those days, Hugo found time to fal! 
in love with a girl who lived on the opposite bank of the Vistula, and he 
contrived, when off duty, to pay her occasional visits. During one of 
these he had the misfortune to be surprised by a party of light troops 
belonging to Rukoczy’s army. By these men, who were hurrying home 
overladen with booty, the unfortunate Ensign was sold for afew gros- 
chen to a Tartar chieftain, who employed his leisure time in plundering 
the Polish, Provinces, partly on his own account, partly as an adherent of 
Rakoczy ; and was at this particular moment also about to secure the 
produce of his depredations in his own country. This horde traversed 
with incredible swiftness the immense space between Cracow and the 
Ukraine; most of their prisoners sank under these forced marches, ill- 
treatment, aud want of nourishment. Hugo's youth and strong constitu- 
tion withstood the combined operation of ess three evils, and he would 
most probably have visited the Steppes of Southern Russia, or perhaps 

the banks of the Kuban, ifithad not happened that this horde fell in 
With another of still more savage, hungry-looking, and ragged exterior 
As it afterwards appeared, this second horde was composed of Haida- 
macks, the robbers of the neighbouring deserts. The moment the 
Haidamacks caught a sight of the Tartars they made preparations for at- 
tacking them, which, however, tarned out to be quite superfluous, as the 
latter did not give them the opportunity, but fled as fast as their horses 
would carry them, especially the fellow to whose horse the Ensign was 














Hugo was not much better off with his new masters than he had been | 
with his late owners; however, it afforded him some degree of consola- | 
tion to find that he was amongst Christians, a fact which he soon learned 
from observing how frequently they crossed themselves. Once or twice 
they held counsel together whether it would not be better to cut his 
throat; the regiment of General Hatzfeld, in which he had served, hav- | 
ing consisted chiefly of Bohemians, he had learned their language, and | 
now found it easy to understand the dialect of his present masters, which | 
much resembled the Bohemians; in one respect, their habits, however, 
differed much from those of that nation, as they never seemed to think of | 
eating. Our Ensign remained for a long time in total ignorance of the | 
direction in which the band was marching; at length one morning at | 
daybreak he found himself close under a castle perched up on the top of | 
a high rock, and not unlike, in situation and exterior, to Hammerstem | 
on the Rhine, and he heard his next neighbour name the word Kaminietz, | 
a castle he had often heard spoken of in the camp before Cracow, as | 
one of the bulwarks of Christendom, and which he knew was situated | 
on the river Tyras. 

After having travelled some forty or fifty miles further, and seen the 
ruined remains of several large and small villages, which had been re- 
cently burned, the caravan broke up, some of the men dismounting and | 
giving their horses to others, who immediately galloped off in all direc- 
tions, whilst those on foot made their way with difficulty into a deep val- 
ley, abounding in morasses, and arrived at length at a steep rock of great | 
size, where they halted. The leader blew three diene! notes on his | 
horn, and a large basket was let down out ef an almost imperceptible 
opening in the rock; the Ensign was then ordered to get into this basket, 
accompanied by one of the Haidamacks. This breakneck journey into 
the air was soon performed, not, however, without imminent risk of the | 
basket being dashed to pieces against the face of the rock, and after a | 
while, by the same means, the remainder of the company arrived at the | 
summit. The Ensign was then set at liberty from his bonds, and fur- 
nished with abundance to eat and drink, and soon perceived he was in | 
very suspicious company; in fact, in the midst of a band of robbers. 

This discovery was anything but agreeable to the son of the Actuary 
of the Court of Justice, at , and was no less unpleasant to him in 
his character of Ensign in the Imperial service; but what could he do, 
alone and unarmed as he was,in the midst of some hundreds of desperate | 
men, of whom three, armed to the teeth, constantly kept guard at the | 
basket? The best course for him was to resign himself to his fate, and 
endeavour to maie it as tolerable as possible, by rendering himself agree- 
able to the chiefs of the band. I say the chiefs, for there were several of | 
them, the lords having a perfectly organized military bierarchy, at the | 
head of which was a Hetman, a stately, well-dressed, intelligent man. 

The Ensign sought to recommend himself to the notice of the Hetman | 
in the first instance, by furbishing up an old falconet, which had been | 
thrown into a corner as a useless piece 6fluaiber. When freed from its | 
rust, this old piece of ordnance excited no small astonishment and admi- | 
ration amongst the wild robbers, aud the Hetwan himself coudesceuded | 
to appear when it was mounted on its carriage, holding in his hand a} 
‘* garnice” or wooden bottlefall of wine, wherewithal to reward the skill | 
and industry of the artist. But when Hugo, with the first shot, struck | 
an eagle wrich was sunning itself on the high rocks on the opposite | 
bank of the Dniester, and the Hetman saw the bird fall dead iuto the | 
stream below, the latter fell on the neck of his new artillery officer in an 
ecstacy of enthusiasm, and exclaimed, ‘‘ That tube there will soon | 
settle Siniawski’s job!" From thenceforth the position of the Ensign | 
was materially changed for the better : hitherto he had been an object of | 
contempt and derision to the least ‘‘Towarzysz” in the band. but he | 
now found that he was caressed by the highest officers in it, he ate and | 
drank with the Hetman, usually both a great deal more, and of a better 
quality than he either cared for or found good for him: he was allowed | 
to range at liberty through all the separate caverns of which this den 
was composed, and inspect at his leisure the various stores —— up in | 
reserve ; he was even allowed to go as far as the entrance to the Gyne- | 
cieum, or sleeping apartment of the Hetman’s wives; but, having been | 
advised not to think of penetrating this sanctum, he took the hint, 
although he occasionally caught a glimpse of the faces of its inmates. 

The opportunity for “ settling Siniawski’s job” soon presented itself. | 
During some fourteen or fifteen days, the band were employed in collect- 
ing and bringing into the cave all sorts of provisions, to nearly double 
the amount of their usual store, and at the end of that time, an unusaal | 
degree of bustle and noise was observed in the valley beneath. Tents _ 
were pitched, videttes posted, field-works thrown up, and cavalry were 
seen to career up and down. In a word, Siniawski’s army encamped | 
below, and had been joined by tiae Potocki’s, as was evident from the | 
** Chorangien,” (standard). But the Haidamacks cared but little, even | 
for so considerable a force as that posted ithe plain. Every morning 
aud evening, abundance of abuse and scurrility was exchanged between | 
the two parties, accompanied occasionally by a shot or two, which 
generally fell short, as the besieging army took good care to keep out of 
range, but otherwise, the cave was the scene of uninterrupted festivity, 
and ofa debauch which lasted day and night. Wine and * Horilki™ a 
sort of brandy flowed in torrents, and the younger Maidamacks per- 
formed the most astonishing dances to the music of a tambura; even 
the women came out to join in these dances more than once. In the 
midst of such ascene of festivity, a gypsy, who occupied a high post 
amongst the culinary officers of the garrison, was seen suddenly to rush | 
into the dancing room, with the dismal intelligence that the water pipe 
had ceased to flow. All the dancers, even the Hetman himself, rushed | 
to the spot, and found the interior of the cistern as dry as a wooden shoe; | 
some traitor in the neighbourhood had evidently discovered to the Solacks | 
the direction in which the water was led, and they had cutit off. This | 
circumstance, however, trifling in appearance, was in reality a very | 
untoward event for the besieged, and explained fully the hitherto incom- | 
prehensible inactivity of the Solacks. | 

A scarcity, or total deprivation of water, is hard to endure even when | 
everything else may be had in abundance, Many of the Haiaamacks | 
began to talk of surrender,even those whose conscience teld them 
that the inevitable and well deserved reward of their innumerable mis- 
deeds, was sure to follow, either in the shape of a tedious roasting over 
a slow fire, or at the best, of an impalement, whose agounies would last 
some two or three days. The universal hilarity had been sensibly di- 
minished by these prospects, whilst the Poles, on their part, seemed to 

have ascertained the success of their stratagem, from the silence which 
ensued in thecamp of the besieged. Siniawski had meanwhile appeared 
in person in the camp below, anxious to appropriate to himself the honour 
of taking possession of this stronghold which had been hitherto consider- 
ed impregnable. The whole day long was spent by the besiegers in 
feasting, and celebrating their approaching triumph, and towards evening, 
Siniawski led his entire force towards the cavern, in order to prove, to 








tied; Hugo would have most probably suffered severely during the 


chase, if, ‘by good fortune, the Tartar’s horse had not fallen and broken | 


its master’s neck. 

_ The Ensign was soon picked up by some of the pursuers without hav- 
ing received material injury, and he was by them conducted to the’chief 
of the band, who ordered him to be bound on a horse which had belong- 
ed to one of the Tartars; whereupon the horde pursued their march. 


| the robbers, by the display of his power. that their only chapce now lay 
in submitting themselves to his clemency. 
ventured to approach so near to the Haidamacks, and the mutual ex- 
change of scurrilities and abuse began to wax warmer than ever on both 


sides. ‘“ Nabijai,” let fly said the Hetman to the Ensign, end boom! 





away went the ball, striking first the flagstaff in the hands ofthe “ chow- | 


anzy,” whe rode betore Siniawski, and upsetting him from his horse, 


The enemy had never before | 


aud then glancing off, it hit right in the forehead, Siniawski’s neighbour, 
the ‘* Pulkownik,” colonel who had hitherto conducted the operations of 
the siege, and having stretched him dead on the pene. gave thereby 
the signal for the dispersal of the entire army. quarter of an hour 


_afterwards, the yalley was deserted by the Poles, and their camp, con- 


taining aconsiderable quantity of stores and ammuuition, and even a few 
field pieces, became the booty of the triumphant Haidamacks. 

The rejoicings for this easy victory were scarcely terminated, when the 
Hetman informed the Ensign, “that, accustomed as he was to reward 
merit wherever he found it, he had made up his mind on uniting for ever 
to the nation of the Zaporogues, a stranger who had given such striking 
pee of his ability inf efficiency, and that he had determined on giving 

im a position which would for ever bind him to his new country. For 
this purpose, he intended to give him a wife, a relation ef his own, and 
the daughter of a former Hetman, who had left her well provided with 
the goods of this world, but that, in the first place, it would be nec 
for him, the Ensign, to become a member oi the holy orthodox Gree 
Church, according to the customs of their ancestors.” Any attempt to 
oppose the wishes of the Hetman would have been not only useless, but 
highly imprudent, and the Ensign therefore submitted to what he could 
not prevent: he was taken across the river into Wallachia, and was then 
and there baptized by the nearest popas, (Greek priests), without hav- 
ing been in the slightest degree incommoded by undergoing instructions 
in his new religion, or being compelled to recite any confession of his faith. 
This ceremony was then immediately followed by his formal instalment 
in the Zaporogues’ army, and his marriage with a woman, on whom Hugo 
set his eyes for the first time, at the moment of his going to the altar with 
her. After this came the wedding feast, which according to the habits 
of this mountain district, was kept up for several days, in a succession 
of riot and dissipation ; 

The new married couple left the cave and went to reside at the bride’s 
property in the village of Glubowa, where Hugo enjoyed his existence to 
a certain extent, for Madusch was haudsome and well tempered ; the 
only drawback to their happiness being the lady’s want of cleanliness, 
which caused him no small annoyance. All herclothes were steeped in 


| grease, with the single exception of the mantle which she wore when 


she went to church. But when Hugo was in despair at the abominable 
odour, Madusch would point with a smile to the great blobs and bites 
which he had on his hands and neck, too evident traces of the activity of 
the vermin with which their hut swarmed, despite of the pune 
smoke with which it was filled. The unfortunate husband had especial 
cause to complain of a kind of insect like a mayfly, but black, and which 
could be swept off every articleof furniture by the dozen, and then still 
more of a kind of winged bug, nearly an inch long, which made a noise 
like a bird, when fiying about at night, besides being able to inflict a 
wound like a shoemaker’s awl. Under these circumstances, the Ensign 
used to look upon his frequent absence from home on duty in defence of 
his country, as a sort of happy respite from his torments. These gath- 
erings of the iuhabitants of the district in which he resided, svon ceased 
however to be merely for the defence of their country ; on the contrary, 
they soon degenerated into a very active offensive warfare ayainst the 
Poles, Cossacks, Turks, and Russians, and in especial, against all travel- 
lers, without exceptiun, who were worth the trouble of being robbed. 
Hugo had witnessed and assisted in the perpetration of dreadful acts, 
especially in the instance of a numerous Turkish caravan on its way to 
the fair of Mohilew. He was afterwards often awaked out of his sleep by 

the spectre of an aged Turk, whom he had encountered on the occasion, 

endeavouring to fly from that scene of terror with a deep wound in his 

skull, and to whom he had given the coup de grace to put an end to his 

sufferings. At that moment, when contemplating his bloody work, the 

murderer made a vow to leave the band on the first opportunity which 

should present itself, as they seemed to him to be taking the straight road 

to hell; in pursuance of this laudable determination, he at thesame time 
broke the oath he had sworn to the Hetman binding him todeliverap every 
kind of booty whatever, in order to its being equally divided, by secret- 
ing 300 gold ducats which he had found on the person of the Turk, and 
which he determined on hiding behind the church of Glubowa, as a means 
of facilitating his escape. 

The opportunity, which Hugo anxiously waited for, soon occurred. 
The Hetman having secured the assistance of two or three other hordes, 
determined on an enterprise of greater magnitude than any he had hith- 
erto undertaken. This was nothing less than to make himself master of 
the fortress of Berdizow, either by force or stratagem, and in pursuance 
of this plan, the cidevant Ensign was despatched to reconnoitre and spy 
out the strength of the fortress, and particularly the state of the artille 
belonging to the garrison. In the disguise of a Jew, he found no difficul- 
ty in obtaining an entrance, but when he beheld the miraculous image of 
the Virgin on the High Altar, and witnessed the orderly and edifying 
mode in which the service of the church was performed, reminding him 
of his home and youth, all of a sudden his conscience smote him, and he 
requested to be conducted to the Prior in order to confess. The Prior 
was so terrified at the impending dangers, that he wholly forgot the duties 
of the confessional, and could think of nothing but the means of securing 
himself, his convent, and the rich donations of the faithful which it con- 
tained, against the attacks of the robbers; in which respect the advice 
and suggestions of his penitent were of no small value. 

Trusting to the report of his spy, the Hetman soon afterwards took the 
field, accompanied by an innumerable swarm of Haidamacks, and com- 
menced a regular siege of the fortress of Bedizow, the duration of which 
would in all probability not have been long, if the cidevant Ensign had 
not been entrusted with the direction of both the artillery and engineer 
departments. Hugo changed the direction of the approaches and the 
— of his batteries no less than three several times ; his object in so 

oing was, however, nothing more than to gain time for the arrival of a 
body of troops under Prince Ibisnowieck, which was approaching to the 
relief of the fortress and convent. The Haidamacks, not suspecting the 
vicinity of an enemy, had devoted themselves heartily to the celebration 
of Easter, by drinking and carousing from morning till night, sod or 
consequently not in the best possible condition for meeting ee o 
the Prince’stroops. After a slight attempt at resistance, a universal emg 
seized on them, and whoever could escape from the butchery which en- 
sued, by the swiftness of his horse, had reason to congratulate himself. 
The foremost of the ranaways was the Ensign, who, ph dN rot hie 
the pursuit had subsided a little, turned round, and made the best o 4 
way back to Berdizow, by circuitous paths, with whieh he was acquainted. 
He knocked at the door of the convent, and was immediately ahs fh sea 
by the Prior, as the friend in need, and who proved himself a friend in : 
d with great.kindness by the monks, 
d from destruction, but it soon be- 
could remain long in safety in a 
daily brought in as prisoners, 


As may be supposed, he was treate 
whose convent his treachery had save 
came evident that it was ou he 
rhie any Hai acks were 
place to which so many Haidamacks r 1 , - ne 
‘and from which so many were dismissed, having first suffered t aya | 
loss of an ear or hand. The Prior, tuerefore, made he s tha 
| Hugo should retarn to Lemberg, under the escort of Ibisnowiec ee troops, 
| and he gave him letters of recomusendatioa and introduction to the monks 
of his order who had lived thezés 
| These same letters dismissory do not seem to have boonas pan > 
| Hugo, who, notwithstanding them and the sixty ducats whic 
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i ion, could not find the means of returning to the bosom of the 
On olie church, in Lemberg. The ducats of the old Turk made, how- 
ever, a much more favourable impression on a rich Jew residing there, 
who not ouly furnished Hugo with one or two suits of handsome clothes, 
but gave him letters of introduction to a correspondent of his at the court 
of Zabras, which soon procured him a friendly reception at the hands of 
the Duke, and shortly afterwards, the appointment of Master General of 
the Ordnance in his service, with, however, the modest rauk of Porueznik, 
or Lieutenant. The duties of his office were anything but overwhelm- 
ing ; and although the pay was rather irregular, and sometimes did not 
make its appearance for several months at all, still his position was 1n other 
respects agreeable, especially latterly, when the reigning Duchess cast a 
favourable eye on the Porucznik. Hugo was just at that time in the 
bloom of his youth, and possessed great personal attractions, as he him- 
self was aware. 1 : 

In one sense of the word, Hugo was unfortunate in his love affairs. 

Some indiscretion on the part of one of the lovers, which we have not 
been able to ascertain, put the Duke into possession of the whole affair, 
and the criminal, almost caught in the fact, was loaded with chains, east 
into a dungeon, and dreadfully tortured; he was finally condemned to be 
burned as a Haidamack, a robber, a schismatic, and an apostate. Whilst 
awaiting the execution of this sentence, and thereby his release from his 
sent torture, Hugo fell asleep, and was soon soothed by the most agree- 
able and happy dreams. Immersed as he was in misery and crime, and 
on the point of suffering the agonies of a crael death for a criminal pas- 
sion, his soul in that hour reverted to the only pure affection it had ever 
felt, while living in the mountain hut with his Madusch, and at length he 
was roused by hearing the sweet tones of a child's veice close to him. 
He raised his head to tollow the sound, and behold the dripping walls of 
his dungeon illuminated by a light such as he had never seen before i his 
long-forgotten and deserted wile Madusch stood before him, holding in 
her arms an infant, which was hardly a span long, still of perfect human 
symmetry, but transparent, luminous, and beautiful to behold; Madusch 
herself was much altered; she now no longer resembled a Wallachian 
ant woman, she was more brilliant than the highest doamna (lady) 
ju Suczawa. “ Look!’ said she, in a tone and words which no mortal 
could imitate, “ look! this is our child, which was never born; for the 
Hetman struck off my head with his sabre, supposing that | Was privy to 
your proceedings in that monastery. I now pray for him, as also for thee; 
thy child, too, never ceases to pray for tboc, and has ebtained from the 
Mother of God its father’s life—rise and iollow me!’ The prisoner was 
about to prove the impossibility of his so doing, by holding up his chains, 
when their links fell asunder, and dropped to the ground with aloud 
noise. Inspired with confidence, Hugo followed the shining figure up 
and down steps of stairs, and through a labyrinth of intricate passages, 
until the cool air of the morning played on his fevered countenance; he 
felt the silky wings of a dove gently touch his forehead, and he stood free 
in the open country. 

Begging his way from door to door, and experiencing the truth of the 
woverb, “that no one need be hungry in Poland who asks for bread in 
od’s name, and for His sake,’’ Hugo soon crossed the Prussian frontier ; 

but he found that begging did not thrive as well in Prussia as in Poland : 
the broad iron ring which still remained on his neck as a reminiscence of 
Zbaras’s prison made people suspicious. In Poland this had been every- 
where a recommendation to him, being regarded as a voluntary penance, 
which he professed it to be, butin Prussia some laughed when they heard 
of the pretended penance, and others threatened to arrest him as a vaga- 
bond and an escaped convict. When reduced thus to the last extremi- 
ty, he fellin with a Danish recruiting party, to whom he sold himself for 
his daily bread ; he was marched into Denmark, and spent several years 
in the usual routine of service, passing occasionally from one garrison to 
another; but not finding any to his liking, he at length deserted from 
Odense, and passing over to the opposite shore, he contrived to find an 
asylum in a convent at Nordstrand, where, after a time, he was appoint- 

to the office of sexton. His conduct here was so exemplary that he 
avas considered to be a most pious Christian, and consequently enjoyed 
the unlimited confidence of his new employers; but the habit of evil do- 
ing was too inveterate, and getting tired ot the monotony of his occupation 
he took advantage of the preseuce in the harbour of a Hanseatic ship 
which was about to sail, took French leave of the monks, and absconded, 
carrying with him the most valuable effects belonging to the chapel, 
which had been intrusted to his care. In Hamburg he lived for some 
time wholly devoted to his pleasures, that is to say, in the practice of the 
most frightful debauchery, p mt which he became implicated in sever- 
al bloody quarrels, one ot which ending in a murder, he was once more 
compelled to tly for his life. He next enlisted in the service of some of the 
petty princes of Westphalia at Munster, and was getting on tolerably 
well as an artilleryman, when he by chance met in the streets an old ac- 
quaintance, a native of Andernach, from whom he ascertained that both 
his parents were dead some time, and that their smal! property had been 
sold for the payment of their debts. The Andernach man, however, 
showed so intimate an acquaintance with most of Hugo’s adventures, 
that this worthy did not think it pradent to trust to his discretion, and he 
levanted as quickly as possible to avoid awkward inquiries. 

He had however, long previously, taken care to provide himself with 

a regular discharge, to which was appended the forged siguature of his 
captain, whose naine was Bergmayer; and an impression of that officer’s 
seal, in order to render the docu:nent still more authentic. This dis- 
charge, and the proofs of his skill in artillery matters, which he was 
enabled to give, easily procured him service amongst the Dutch, and hav- 
ing once more a fair start, he determined to make a thorough reform in 

his life, and “ putona new man.” ‘Takiug care to avoid drankenness 


steadily to his duty, Hugo soon became a pattern, for zeal and piety, to 
his comrades. The good character of the God-fearing Bombardier 
melted the heart of a young and rich widow, who sighed for the blessings 
of connubial life. She gave him her hand and heart, and their union was 
blessed by several children. Sut it soon became a thorn in the side of 
the rich wife, that her husband was only a non-commissioned officer; 
she insisted that he must attain the rank of an oflicer somehow or other ; 
in consequence of which, and in order to please his better half, and seeing 
that his chances of promotion in peace time were none of the mos: bril- 
liant, he resolved on volunteering to serve first in Guinea, and then at 
Batavia. The promotion he looked for was soon attained in these 
remote countries, where he however contracted at the same time sun- 
dry unchristian habits and practices, to which he had been a stranger 
even in the worst moments of his European career. After some 
years he returned from the East Indies, and was proceeding to re-es- 
tablish himsel’ with his wife at Viiessingen, whew, on his arrival, he 
found that during his absence he had been blessed with an addition to 
his family, in the shape of another child, which his wife was uursing at 
the time. 

This was more than his temper could bear; he not only charged his 
wife with infidelity to him, but commenced a suit for a divorce and a 
division of the property. But the woman pleaded in her justification 
that Hugo iu reality was the father of this child, for that one night, as 
she was lying in bed and thiuking of her husband, and wishing to see 
him again, she fell into a sort of trance, and felt herself conveyed through 
the air from Vliessingen to the East Indies to her jusband, whom she 
there found sitting in a garden-house on the sea shore, the locality of 
which she accurately described: that her husband then made many pro- 
testations of affection, and even promised her marriage, seeming at the 
time not to know her: that astonished at his discuurse and his behaviour 
she affected not to believe his words, whereupon he had given her, as a 
pledge of his sincerity, a piece of money and a ring, both of which she 
produced in court; and that immediately afterwards she found herself 
transported back to Viiessingen ; that further, in due course of time, she 
had been brought to bed of this child. Hugo could not deny that the 
ring and the money had been his property in the East Indies, and 
although he well knew that he had given both to another person to 
whom he had there been paying his addresses, he thought, under the 
circumstances, that it would be Letter to say nothing more on the sub- 
ane pad he therefore took back his wife, and acknow edged the child to 

his. This is the report of the trial which we have found in the offi- 
cial documents of the court, and which has been further strengthened by 
= oa which Hugo made before his death, of which more pre- 

The affair had apparently an end here, but net really; for no scone 
had the Lieutenant acknowledged the child to be his and returned to 
live with his wife, than he became an object of the bitterest scorn and 
derision to every one in the neighbourhood. The natural ferocity of 
the man, hardened in crime, which had long remained dormant, was 
once more roused within him, aud he determined to wipe away his 
disgrace. He contrived to inveigle his wife to accompany him for a 
walk upon the beach, from which it was fated she should never return. 
The manner of her death has never been ascertained. 

The murderer made his escape without difficulty, and passed through 
Berg-op Zoom on his way to lerzogenbush, where he joined a cml 
caravan which was travelling to Antwerp. The company had nearly 
reached Hoogstraten, and rejoicing at their havirg passed in safety what 
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was considered the most dangerous part of the road, they separated into 
several detached groups, aud neglected all those precautions which the 
state of the country and ofthe times rendered so necessary. At this mo- 
ment of fancied security, they were attacked by the robbers of Kempen, 
with overwhelming violence, and in such force as had not been long wit- 
nessed even in that district. Few of the travellers escaped either being 
killed or made prisoners. Amongst the latter was Hugo. After some 
consultation among the robbers as to the ransom to be demanded for their 
prisoners, Hugo was asked how much he would give for his freedom. Of 
what value was his life to him at enmity as he was with society at large ? 
He was more at home in the company of robbers and murderers than in 
any other; and he therefore readily accepted an offer which was made 
him to join the band, whose powers he and his late ‘com ons de 
voyage” had been made to feel. He therefore became a “ Bockrider ;”’ 
not indeed a member of those infernal societies whose extended organiza- 
tion and numerous bands were distiuguished by this name, but simply a 
participator of their most desperate attempts against the life and pro- 
perty of others. His a and success soon attracted the attention 
of the Macker, or chief of the band, and he was solicited to consecrate 
to the purposes of the society not only his body but his soul, and for that 
purpose to attend the great witches’ sabbath at Kranendonk, where he 
could be initiated into the higher grades of the order. But not only his 
conscience forbade him to do so, but also an apparition which had tor- 
mented him occasionally on the Downs of Vliessingen: from the first 
mention of the witches’ sabbath, a blackbird constantly pursued him, or 
he was followed by an immense bat, which flew round and round him 
in his chamber; wherever he went he was persecuted by the ominous 
screechings of these apparitions. Notwithstanding these portentous ad- 
monitions, Hugo hardly knew how he could escape the incessant solicita- 
tions of the ‘“‘ Macker,” when a fortunate or unfortunate occurrence re- 
lieved him from the dilemma. He had been employed on a distant 
expedition, which had succeeded beyond his expectations, aud was re- 
turning to the Kempen by a long detour through Brabant. The night be- 
fore he expected to reach home he was to sleep in a large farm-house be- 
longing to one of the confederates, which was situated between Hasselt 
and Bilsen; he arrived there in safety towards evening, and found a 
number of persons belonging to the confederation. After a night spent 
in the grossest orgies, they all retired to rest towards morning; their 
sleep was, however, not destined to be of long duration, for at daybreak 
the farm-house was surrounded by a party of ca¥alry belonging to the 
Landcomthur of Bilsen, who stormed the building, and made prisoners 
of the whole of thé inmates. The commandant of the cavalry ordered 
a good number of the prisoners, including several children, to be hanged 
up on the surrounding trees; others were set apart, to be treated in like 
manner at each of the stations which the troop stopped at in its way to 
Maestricht; but the horsemen spared all the able-bodied men, for the 
purpose of selling them in Tongern to a French recruiting party, at the 
rate of ten Albertus dollars a head. . 

In this way it was that Hugo came to be enrolled as a common pike- 
man in the French regiment at Piedmont, During the siege of Lille he 
was transferred to the Artillery, and now once more in his element, he 
served for a number of years with a certain degree of credit; being, 
however, frequently and successfully employed as a spy in the Low 
Countries, for which honourable profession his previous connexion with 
the Bockriders had been an excellent schcoi. In order to establish hiim- 
self more certaiuly in the good graces of his superiors, he married the 
mistress of his Captain, and kept for some t'me a very good house, that 
is, as long as the captain lived. But things did not go on so well after 
that officer’s death, which happened a couple of years afterwards, for 
the lady was accustomed to an expensive style of living, and the Sous- 
Adjutant, to which rank he had been promoted, had no very splendid in- 
come. In order to cover the deficit in his budget, Hugo had recourse to 
a variety of expedients, and, amongst others, to a peculiar mode of cheat- 
ing by means of whut is called a Heck Thaler, which was pretended to 
possess the miraculous power of ng dollars when laid as a nest-egg 
in a strong-box. For some time he founc 
carrying on a prospereus business, when he unfortunately stumbled on a 
person who was initiated, and who denounced the Sous-Adjutant to the 
civil authorities. Feeling himself not quite au courant in other respects, 
and especially in the accounts of the company, he determined on avoid- 
ing the disagreeable inquiries which were sure to follow, and he therefore 
deserted from Metz in the spring of the year 1675, and after knocking 
about for a while in the Palatinate, he came to Ehrenbreitstein, and 
sought employment under a feigned name. Although unknown, and 
without any recommendation, he was readily employed, owing to the 
want of men consequent on Turenne’s campaign on the Rhine. From 
that period till 1688, during the bombardment of Coblentz by Marsha: 
Boufflers, he remuined steadily employed in the garrison of Ehrenbreit- 
stein, and acquired the reputation of being not only the most onuer® 
master gunner of his time, but alsu one of the most trustworthy indivi- 
duals in the fortress. 

Those of our readers who have ever visited Coblentz and Bhrenbreit- 
stein will easily remember that the latter fortress is situated nearly oppo- 
site to the embouchure of the Moselle, and indeed at the time we men- 
tion, the principal works, which were subsequently blown up by the 
French, were exactly opposite to and commanded the left bank of that 
river. During the Sombardineat Boufflers had pitched his camp on the 


dupes easily enough, and wase, 
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of one of his former associates in iniquity that he was ut length brought 
to justice. 





“ Raro antecedentem scelestum 0 





An examination of the factitious skull, modelled after the real one by a 
Doctor Hicge' exhibits the organs supposed by Spurzheim to belong to 
ambitious chaaters ina high state of development; the impossibility 
which he experienced of ever attaining a high position must have been 
the cons\ant torment of his life. 





HOLY-EVE : 
A BIT OF A LOVE STORY. 


“The shallowest brook makes the greatest sound, 
And the deepest love is the hardest found.” [kisH PROVERB» 


BY JOHN BROUGHAM, 


Maybe there wasn’t the heighth of an elegant enthertainment at “ould 
Dinny Corcoran’s ?” Such laughing and screetching ; such dancing and 
divilment ; such joking, and drinking, and courting ; such ranting, roar- 
ing fun of every description ;—why, the joists of the old farm house shook 
as though they were coach springs of the most elastic description ; and 
then there was the old barn without, with every sheaf of straw put out of 
the way, and a gleeful crowd of boys and girls “thrashing the flure,” in 
the lively and exciting jig ; the emulation as to who should “ dance down’’ 
his or her partner, stimulating all to wonderful exertion. How the blind 
fiddler in the farm-house and the blind piper in the barn, found endurance 
of muscle sufficient for the emergeucy, would certainly puzzle the most 
skilful anatomist. 

One word for all, it was ‘‘ Hallow-Eve,” and there was nota habitation 
in the land, except those which were too refined to descend to the keep- 
ing “ holiday’’—not many—or those, alas! more numerous—where the 
constant stream of poverty washed away al! thought, save that of present 
suffering. There was not a house, hut, or hovel, in which the pains and 
— of every-day life did not give place to the enjoyment of the 

our, 

But to return to Dinny Corcoran’s ; for it is with him and his, positively 
and prospectively, we have immediately to do. 

Dinny’s family are all actively engaged in the frolic of the evening. 
Suppose we point them out to you in the naturalness of their guise, una- 
ware that so distinguished a person is looking on :— 

Do you see that wild-eyed ruddy-cheeked girl, just executing a double 
shuffle, with a triumphant look at her exhausted partner, who, being 
somewhat “ fat and scant of breath,” shows, by his quick-coming respira- 
tions, that, in sporting phrase, he is nearly ‘‘done up.” Thatis ‘ Mag,” 
and a mischievous merry-hearted villain she is. See how her trim cor- 
sage undulates with the fatigue of the exacting dance, and yet her - 
flashes with determination, and her pearly teeth glance in the light, as the 
laugh is fixed upon her lips. “ I’llnever give up,” is as plainly written 
upon that index of the soul—her face, her honest, handsome, truth-tel- 
ling face—as though it could be read in letters or ordinary type. 

utsee, he’s beaten ; it is nota submission of courtesy, or a ruse to 
gain favour; but his lungs are gone, his muscles are prostrated—he all but 
drops where he stands. A clear ringing laugh—a tew om more of bra- 
vado, and Mag, a short moment before a heroine, descends into the wo- 
man again, and throwing herself into the arms of her hitherto opponent, 
she softens the sting of defeat by the feminine sweetness of her manner, 
as she whispers in his ear ; 

“Sure, itisn’t by dancing jigs that ever your name will be made, Rich- 
ard ; and indeed it wouldn’t be werth much if it could.” 

“ You beat me, fairly,” replied the young man, “ and I tried my best, 
tov.” 

“Oh, now, you only say that to please me,” quietly responded Mag, 
“sure I couldn’t have achance agin you, if you were to put out your 
strength.” 

There ; that’sas much of their present conversation as I think it gen- 
tlemanly to listento. Whatthey are whispering to each other as they 
walk along, is, I fancy, more personally interesting than generally amus- 
ing; and so let them, in their youth, innocence, and trusting allection, 
dream of hopes and joys; the cold and stern reality for an instant gilded 
by their beams. 

But now | want you to observe her sister Lilly ; there she is—halfcon- 
cealed by amerry group, near the large open fire-place. The ready laugh 
is on her lip, echoing, mechanically, those uttered round her. Butif you 
look closely, you willsee that her eye bears no part in the merriment ; 
follow its fixed direction.—Ah! now you must és in the secret. That 
tall, fine-looking young man,—you would like to know who he is, as you, 
of course, suspect he occupies a place in her thoughts. In confidence, I 
tell you, he is her thought, her sole and whole life aud being, and his 
name is Terence Reilly. Shrinking and timid as the first blossom of the 
spring, Lilly, although her devoted heart is filled to overflowing with a 








fall tide of love, would sooner be burnt at the stake, than suffer a look or 
action to betray the secret of her inmost soul. 

Up to the present evening this hidden but delicious passion was hap- 
piness to her—a solace, and a comfort. But why this sudden change ? 
Can that joyous bright eyed girl, now hanging on his arm, have any share 
init? Evidently yes; tor the nearer her laughing face approaches his, 


lett bank of the Moselle, outside of a suburb of Coblentz called Litzel | the larger distend poor Lilly’s anxious eyes. The smile seems to wither 
Coblentz, which he afterwards destroyed, and which lay between the | on her lips; and jealousy, the invariable shadow which doth wait on love 


present Fort Francis and the Moselle bridge. 

To those acquainted with the topography of the town of Coblentz, 
or who have ever looked into Colonel Humphrey’s book on the For- 
tifications of the Rhine, it is unecessary to explain, that the main defence 
of Coblentz, under these circumstances, was from the flank fire of the 
batteries of Ehrenbreitstein, in the principal one of which Hugo was 
posted, as being the most skilful and trustworthy master gunner in the 
fortress. 

_At first Hugo laid his guns in a manner fally equal to his high reputa- 
tion, and he put an end to the siege operations of the French on the left 
flank of their camp by his successful gunnery. The officers conducting 
the siege operations on the part of the French were astonished at the 
accuracy with which the guns of a particular battery on Ehrenbreitstein 
were directed into the terreplein of their most important works, and 
they soon perceived that unless that battery could be silenced in some 
manner, it would be impossible to proceed with their approaches. Ac- 
cording to the system of those times bribery seemed to promise the 
surest and speediest success. The reader of this sketch of the life of a 
soldier of fortune will not be surprised at such being the case, consider- 
ing the mode in which armies were then recruited, their soldiers being, 
as we have seen, often the very dregs and refuse of mankind—criminals 
who deserved the gallows rather than the honourable badge of military 
service. This is one of the evils of the recruiting system, which has 
been: put an end to in most contineutal armies, by the system of conscrip- 
tion, of which we English have so pious and coustitutional a horror. But 
to our story. 

Hugo’s battery, which, in the commencement of the bombardment, had 
produced such execution in the enemy’s camp, was all of a sudden found 
to have lost its efficiency; eiiher by altering the scaling of the guns, or 
by some other means best known to himself, Hugo coxtrived that every 
shot should go right away over the heads of the besiegers. This appear- 
ed inexplicable to the commandant of the fortress, and could not be 
accounted for in any other way than the supposition that the master 
gunner had been bribed, an occurrence unfortunately too frequent to 
excite surprise. Hugo was arrested one morning and his kit searched— 
a larger sun of money was found in it than he could have possessed, 
besides other proofs of his treachery ; and seeing the chances against him, 
and that he could scarcely escape this time, he thought it better to make 
a tull and true confession, which soon converted the suspicions of the 
commandant into certainty 

The foregoing pages contain the substance of this confession, according 
to which he appeared befvre the court as a scoffer at religion, a schismatic 
guilty of several murders, a robber of churches, and a sacrilegious per- 
person; moreover amenable to the charge of having contracted a pactum 
diabolicum implicitum. ‘The majority of the court, therefore, condemned 
him to suffer the death usually awarded in such cases—namely, “ that he 
should be burned alive, and his ashes scattered to the four winds of hea- 
ven.” But his Serene Highness the Elector Archbishop of Treves, in 
consideration of there being no proof beyond his own confession of the 
crimes recited, and, moreover, on account of the criminal’s numerous 
and highly respectable relations, who resided in the neighbourhood, 
thought proper to alter the above sentence, commuting it to the capital 
punishment usually applied to his last offence—namely, that of bein 
shot to death in the back; which sentence was therefore carrie 
into execution, and his head was subsequently fixed up in the iron 
basket in the arsenal, of which mention has been made in the beginning 
of this story. 

The master gunner had unly received 200 florins from the French as 
the price of his perfidy, and this blood money had been handed over to 
him by a Bockrider. How the latter had got into the fortress he did 
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—the stronger, still the blacker, even as the brightest sun-light casts the 
darkest shade—jealousy overtasks her bosoms load ; she is wretched. 
In vain she asks her heart what right it has to blame her loved one. She 
feels that she has been slighted ; he oughtto have known that she loved 
him. She’d give the best years of her life to speak the thinking of her 
troubled mind, and then would come the gleam of hope. Perhaps he 
does noi care for her,—he may be only flirting. Ob ! how often the hap- 
piness of hearts has been toyed with, until lestfor ever, by thatcruel 
pastime. Alas! the smile o’er his face, the joy that dances in her eye, 
speak like the storm-thunder to the quick intelligence of Lilly’s love. 
They doat upon each other ; and the thousand hopes, pleasures, and oc- 
cupatious of her life are now at once obliterated. ; The past is but adream 
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—a hopeless, aimless blank the future. 

With a powerful effort of self-control, the poor stricken girl had hither- 
to concealed the violence of her emotion ; but now, the ringing luugh, the 
song and joke, the continuous and varying sound of hilarity, became all 
merged together in one distracting hum ; the many figures, as they dar- 
ted along in the sprightly country-dance, or sauntered here and there, 
seemed to her to form a shapeless mass ; her brain reeled, and she would 
have fallen, but that Maz, who happened to be passing at the moment, 
caught her in her arms, exclaiming : 

“ Why, Lilly love, what's this ?” 

Lilly opened her eyes, their sense scarcely restored, and hardly aware 
of what she said, whispered ‘“ Did he see me ?” 

“ He! who?” inquired Mag. 

“ Nobody—nothing; I didn’t know what I was speaking about,” re- 
plied Lilly, fully aware of her indiscretion. 

“ Lilly,” said Mag reproachfully, and yet tenderly, “ you have a te- 
cret, and I don’t know it.” 

“Come away,” earnestly cried Lilly, “Iam not well—Come, and—I 
I—” she hid her face in Mag’s bosom, as she gasped, “ I will tellyou 
everything. I cannot bear the load of grief that’s in my heart.” 

“ And who so fit to help to bearthe burthenas your sister?”’ continued 
Mag, us sheledher from the place, unperceived by the riotous company. 

The result of their conversation you shall know by and by, 

In the meantime, let us take a stroll through the variegated groups 
around. Who is this pompous-voiced andimposing-mannered little chunk 
of a man? That is Docthor Macgillicuddy, “ Philomather,” as he is 
pleased to dignify himself. He is illuminating the minds of his gasping 
auditory by the brightness of his intellectual torch. Let us listen to 
him ; but first I must tell you what his social position is. He is the prin- 
cipal of a renowned “hedge” school in the neighbourhood ; that same 
ee neither more nor less than a congregation of scantily costumed ju- 
veniles ranged along the shady side of a ditch, where the above-named 
“ masther ov arts” inducts them into the mysteries of reading, writing, 
cyphering, the dead languages, joggariffies, and polite literature. In point 
of fact, our open-air slien is but a reflexof the Grecian academy ; for 
although history and poetry, with the aid of some responsible names, 
have shed a sort of adventitious halo over the antique, just as“ hills are 
seen a great way off,” I have no doubt, if we could get at the truth of the 
matter, but that it was just about as rude and uncomfortable. At all 
events, there they sit, those ragged urchins, in every vicissitude of weather, 





some with difficulty scrambling over the threshold of knowledge, some 
laboriously “digging” for a Greek root. 
And how is he recompense d—the sometimes ripe scholar; in all cases, 
the single-minded instructor, the poor patient old man? By a few sods 
of turf, to bring him insufficient warmth, when, after his day’s labour, he 
creeps into his miserable lodging. 

And yet I have heard porer say the Irish are an indolent race. Ages 
of oppression and misrule have heaped a mountain-load upon their ener 





not know, but it is worthy of remark that it was through the agency 





gies. Let but the lightning flash of Liberty crumble that into the dust 
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and the down-trodden spirit will spring up again: for though the flowers 
are crushed, the blade prostrated, the germ is still there, immortal and 
indestractible ! 

Good gracious me! how poetical we are becoming! Formercy’s sake, 
let us get back to the Docthor. 

The Doctor, who had assuredly taken his degree (for nobody ever gave 
it to him), was, I must confess, an exception to the general rule. His ig- 
norance was lamentable, but his impudence sublime. Knowing the rever- 
ence the peasantry by whom he was surrounded had for high-sounding 
polysyllabic words, those he sedulously cultivated, and made use of on 
every occasion. 

‘* He exhausted old words, and imagined new.” 
But listen to the substance of his ‘‘discoorse,’’ and commend the scholas- 
tic gravity of his demeanour :—* My assimbulated friends,” he begins, 
“it is the a ev and peculiar province of the fortunate possessor of a 
fountain of knowledge to disseminate and develop that same to the thirsty 
neophytes of his immediate propinquity.” 

“ Listen at the sinse,” devotionally remarks an attentive disciple. 

“T exemplified jist now,” continued the village Aristarchus, “how that 
the ould stock and the thrue faith was known and practised by the an- 
cients. Doesn’t the Greek bard prove it when he says, ‘Ego sum Ro- 
manus’ ’—(what a skilful introduction was that scrap of Latin! it sealed 
up the mouth of his only opponent as close as wax)—* which signifies,” 
and he glanced with conscious superivrity around the group, “‘I am my- 
selfa Roman.’” Down came his fist with a polemical thump upon the 
head of a barrel, and the argument was ended. 

“ Joggariflies is a great thing,” timidly remarked an individual pre- 
Sent. 

“Who's talking about joggariffies as you ignorantly denominate it,” 
savagely thundered the pedagogue: “ joggaraffy you mean. I suppose.” 

“ Thrue for you, sir,” defereutially submitted the other. 

“ The definition and demoastration of which sublimated science is sim- 
Ply that it’s the art of discovering places that nobody knows nothing 
about. 

“That's jist it,” said the docthor’s erewhile antagonist. The confi- 
dence of the observation did not please him. 

* Mister Daff,” said he magisterially, “you are mighty ready to put in 
your se where there’s no mud—to insinuate, as oue might say, your 
agricultural implement where there’s a paucity of alluvial deposit. Can 
you tell me this, sir,” aud his big face swelled bigger with importance, 
“where is the Islaud of America situated? in what part of the subaquiline 
globe! You can’t doit! Therefore. Misther Duff, in esto erpetuorum, 
which signifies, for the tail-end of your blaggard existence, don’t put your 
fork in the dish until you get leave to eat. I'll tell you where she is situ. 
ated. Across the wather: and mighty sizeable she is when you get 
there. Why, boys, you might rowl England right through it, and she’d 
hardly leave a dent in the ground! There’s forests there you might hide 
Scotland in, body and breeches, and you’d never be able to find her out, 
except may be it might be by the smell of the whisky. There’s fresh 
wather oceans there you might dround all Ireland in, and save Father 
Mathew a wonderful sight of trouble.” , 

“Tknow that,” stoutly ventured the imprudent Daff. 

“ You know it—you! pooh!” Oh, what a world of contempt was sum- 
med up in that monosyllable! “Do you know, sir,” he went on with 
supercilious eye and elevated voice, “do you know where you are stand- 
ing pet at this tempos fugit, or transitory moment of evanescent 
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“Tn Ireland, of coorse,” replied Duff the indomitable. 

“It stauds to raysin,” echoed a sympathizer. 

“Thank ye for nothin’, as the donkey said to the goold ring,” shouted 
the Docthor. “But where does Ireland itself stand? Answer me that. 
You can’t tell me that; but I can. It's comfortably situated within the 
chops of the Eaglish Channel, like an overlarge oysther in the jaws of an 
epicure; too big to be swallowed whole, and too nice entirely to be drop- 

ped altogether ; s0 she’s taking her time about it, and nibbling it uo by 
inches.” ag 
mn “Aye, Docthor,” shouted Terence Reilly, who was standing near, 

That's the gospel trath; butshe’s got a habit of rising, and [ don’t think 
all the phisic in the world will keep her there long.” 7 

A burst of eathusiasm followed this patriotic allusion, which showed 
that, however their hands might be fettered, their hearts bouuded with 
one common impulse. 

a it 13 not yet the time ;—patience! The Docthor had just been 
= = os for his favourite song. Having cleared his throat with about 
Silite he chee eer punch, sufficient to blister a less indurated 
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THE DOCTHOR’S SONG. 
WHICH HE CALLED ASTRONOMICAL INVESTIGATION, 


Oh! spectathors, listen to me, 

Open your eyes now ev'ry one of ye, 
And a grand discoorse you'll see, 

And a mythyzoological coorse of astronomy. 
In circumslushient ether rolls, 

‘or ages, sages never have missed ‘em 
Heavenly bodies without any souls 

And that’s what's called the solar system. 


Jewpeter beats the rest by odds, 
_ For, ev'ry one that has any knowledge, he 
Knows he was the king of the Gods, 
The rollickin “ head of the Greek mythology.” 
Juno she was one of his wives, 
He had a few more to dash the wig-o-me- 
Too bad for planets to lead such lives, 
And set an example of pollybigamy, 


Venus wasn't the best of stars, 
Her conduct couldn’t be called defendable, 
Flirting with that bully Mars, 
To say the least, it wasn't commendable. 
A husband, too, she had of her own, 
Who ought to have kept her under the thumb of him ; 
But she managed to break his ancle-bone, 
And nobody knows now what's become of him! 


This elegant Earth on which we stand, 

Is a mighty fine planet as good as the best of them— 
And for revolutions grand, 

I'll venture to say that she beats all the rest of them. 
Mercury cheated wherever he went, 

Lied and swindled with impunity ; 
’Twasn’t a flattering compliment, 

To make him the type of the trading community. 


There’s the twelve designs of the Zody-whack 
Where you'll see Zoology various, 
Bulls and Lions all over the track, 
And a curious quadruped they call Saggitarius. 
But the Milky Way contains the cream 
Of all the sky’s illumination, 
That's Mr. O’ Rion, who, withsuch a name, 
Must be an ould Irish constellation. 


The song ended, then followed the commendation of the Docthor’s ad- 
mirers. 

“ Doesn’t he humour it?” said one. 

“Tfit couldu’t take the concate out of a play-acthor, I’m not here!” 
said another. 

* He’s a walking fiddle,” said a third; the Docthor meanwhile, surren- 
dering himself to his numerous flatterers with eyes half closed, and his 
complacent features bathed in prodigious self-content. 

Then followed the indispensable patriotic songs, rustic reminiscences 
of the various outbreaks: “The Slashin’ Blade,” « Jimmy O’Brien,” 

2 Erin the Green,”’ &c., &c., each shouted with hearted energy by every 
voice. While the men are thus engaged, and the female portion of the 
company are preparing the material for the approaching games, let us see 
how Mag and Liily are getting along. In anna to do that, you must step 
into the little apartment occupied by the sisters. 

Softly! don’t make a noise: there they are! Now isn’t that a picture? 
Lilly is nestled in the arms of her sister; her beautiful bright golden hair 
fallen in a perfect flood upon her fair shoulders; their handle are clasped 
ne in the other, and they are both in tears; one from her first and sharp- 
est grief, aud the other, from a sacred sympathy ; yet is she relieved, her 

Ove is spoken, and the intense oppression of the secret load in part re- 
moved. Mag, blessings on her true tact and feeling, has soothed her 
With words of comfort and of hope; and those mingled tears, watering 
the evergreen plant of their sister y affection, knit them still more close- 
ly » — other’s heart. 

ow Mag starts joyously up, and clapping her hands, exclaims: “ Lill 

darling, I have it! a shade of sorrow “4 oun eye would hide the a 
shine from my heart; take no notice of anything; mingle with the crowd: 
only appear to be happy and careless for this night, and I'll ensure you 
the reality to-morrow.” 





Che Albion. 


Lilly looked up with tear bedewed eyes into the sparkling face of her 
sister, but said nothing—nothing: there was a lifetime of speechless elo- 
quence ia the utter hopelessness of her gaze. 

“Dash away those tears, and smoothe tbat melancholy forehead,” said 
Mag, “or Ill disown you for asister. I tell you, I’ll make Terence 
Reilly love you; aye, if he was the lord of tifé barony ; for he’s a decent 
boy, and worthy of you. There, that’s right—smile, alanna; if it was 
ever so little.” 

“« I will, dear Mag,” sadly replied Liliy, “because I know he doesn’t, 
he won’t, and you can’t make him love me,”’ 

How difficult it is to decypher the heart’s meaning in the face, when it 
is blurred by reserve or bashfulness. 

Terence was that very monient puzzling his brain to account for Lilly's 
absence. He saw her leave the room; witnessed her evideut agitation— 
for, when unobserved by her, there was not a look or action which esca- 
ped him. He loved her with a deep and true alfection ; but, restrained 
by doubt and retiring modesty, wild horses could not have tora the secret 
from his breast. 

But now Lilly resigns herself to the guidance of Mag. And how did 
they act? 

lll tell you. 

Bounding into the large room, where the company were in the height 
of their enjoyment, with their faces beaming with joy—one zeal, the other 
well simulated—Lilly’s glance fell upon Terence. It was to him as though 
the lightning had flashed before his eyes. Having marked her sorrow, 
as she departed, he was not prepared for this extreme change. What 
did it mean? With a heavy heart he tarued away. Lilly saw the change 
in his countenance, but to her it seemed to be anger—nothing more. A 
uuskilful physiognomist. 

Now the indispensable games of the evening have commenced, and 
Mag’s plot begins to develop itself. 

First came a group busy pouring melted iead through a key into a 
basin of water. Several had essayed, and the curious formations couse- 
quent upon the immersion of the boiling lead had received all sorts of 
designations, when Mag told Lilly totry. She didso. The lamp was 
examined. Mag, clapping her hands, cried out: 

“ Oh! lucky Lilly—two hearts, as I’m alive, joined to each other, and 
achurch steeple over them both. You'll be married afore the year’s 
out: see if you don’t.” 

Of course the mass resembled anything in the world the describer 
chose to assert. Suffice it to say that this was received as gospel—for 
Lilly was a favourite. 

Mag then cried out carelessly : 

“ Here, Terence, what do you stand, mumchance, there for: why don’t 
you try your luck ?” 

“Where's the use, Mag, darling? It’s a coffin, or something of the 
kind, I'll be getting.” 

“ Never mind, take an offer at it.” 

“ Well, here goes,” said Terence. 

“Well, to be sure,” cried Mag, as she lifted the lead from the water, 
“ that’s curious enough: here’s a wedding ring—and a letter L—as plain 
as the very alphabet.”’ 

Lilly’s heats sank, fathoms deep: but, schooled by Mag, she kept a 
brave face. But poor Terence, he literally blazed all over, like a fur- 
nace. 

“ A wedding and an L,”’ sagely remarked Mag. “ Who can it be?” 

Nobody could guess. Terence was sure he hadn’t the least idea—the 
lying variet. Well, that passed over, and then came the snap apple; and 
diving for sixpences; and blind-man’s buff; in which Mag managed dex- 
terously to bring Terence and Lilly into some kind of opposition, to the 
present annoyance of both. 

But the great game of the night was the placing of nuts on the grate, 
to see who amongst the various sweethearts present would prove most 
constant, each being represented by a nut; the one whic remained 
longest without bouncing from the fire being considered the truest lover. 

Well, couple after couple were placed in a row: and here Mag exe- 
cuted a trick worthy of aconjurer. She had procured two small peb- 
bles, exactly the colour and shape of the nuts. 

“Now,” she cried, “ Lilly, this is you. But what shall we do for a 
sweetheart. I declare, there’s nobody left, but old Phadrig, the piper. 
Oh! yes, there’s Terence. Come, we'll make a sweetheart of him for 
the occasion.” And down she popped the two pebbles. 

Terence watched them with ill-concealed anxiety—for those indica- 
tions are matters of religious faith—while Lilly smiled a real-hearted 
smile; for hope was there once more. 

One by one the blazing representatives, filled with rarified air, crack- 
ed and exploded, amidst the loud laughter of the watchful group. 

‘All gone but two: whose are they?” exclaimed Mag. “ Whata 
loving couple they must be,” she continued; “ willnothiug move them? 
Why, bless my soul! now it is curious—one is Lilly’s, and the other— 
whose is the other ?”’ 

“Mine,” triumphantly shouted Terence :—“ and if any body dares to 
say it isn’t, I'll pound him into brick-dust.”’ 

Terence had found his tongue: and between you and me, he made 
good use of it; for Mag’s prediction was veriliéd to the letter, and the 
next morning Lilly shed tears of gratefulness upon her sister's heart— 
not such as sorrow had forced from her the night before, but gently over- 


flowing from the very fullness of her joy: 
“ Like heat drops falling from a sun.-lit sky.’”’ 
American Metropolitan Magaziue. 





THE DEATH OF KING CHARLES II. 


BY THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. 


The death of King Charles the Second took the nation by surprise. His 
frame was naturally strong, and did not appear to have suffered from ex- 
cess. He had always been mindful of his health even in his pleasures ; 
and his habits were such as promise a long life and a robust old age. In- 
dolent as he was on all occasions which required tension of the mind, he 
was active and persevering in bodilyexercise. He had, when young, 
been renowned as a tennis player, aud was, even in the decline of lite, 
an indefatigable walker. His ordinary pace was such that those who 
were admitted to the honour of his society found it difficult to keep up 
with him. He rose early, and generally passed three or four hours a day 
in the open air. He might be seen, before the dew was off the grass in 
St. James’s Park, striding among the trees, playing with his spaniels, 
and flinging corn to his ducks ; and these exhibitions endeared him to the 
common people, who always love to see the great unbend. 

At length, towards the close of the year 1684, he was prevented, by a 
slight attack of what was suppused to be gout, from rambling as usual. 
He now spent his mornings in his laboratory, where he amused himself 
with experiments on the properties of mercury. His temper seemed to 
have suffered from confinement. He had no apparent cause for disquiet. 
His kingdom was tranquil: he was not in pressing want of money : his 
power was greater than it had ever been: the party which had long 
thwarted him had been beaten down but the cheerfulness which had sup- 
ported him against adverse fortune had vanished in this season of prosperi- 
t 


A trifle now sufficed to depress those elastic spirits which had borne 
up against defeat, exile, and penury. His irritation frequently showed 
itself by looks and words such as could hardly have been expected from 
a man soeminently distinguished by good humour and good breeding. It 
was not supposed, however, that his constitution was seriously impair- 
ed. 

His palace had seldom presented a gayer or a more scandalous appear. 
ance than on the evening of Sunday, the first of February, 1685. Some 
grave persons who had gone thither, after the fashion of that age, to pay 
their duty to their sovereign, and who had expected that, on such a day, 
hiscourt would wear a decent aspect, were struck with astonishment and 
horror. The great gallery of Whitehall, an admirable relic of the magni- 
ficence of the Tudors, was crowded with revellers and gamblers. The 
king sate there chatting and toying with three women, whose charms 
were the boast, and whose vices were the disgrace, of three nations. Bar- 
bara Palmer, Duchess of Cleveland, was there, no longer young, but stili 
retaining some traces of that superb and voluptuous loveliness which 
twenty years before overcame the hearts of all men. There too was the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, whose soft and infantine features were lighted 
up with the vivacity of France. Hortensia Mancini, Duchess of Mazarin, 
and niece of the great Cardinal, completed the group. She had been 
early removed from her native Italy to the court where her uncle was 
supreme. His power and her own attractions had drawn acrowd of 
illustrious suitors round her. Charles himself, during his exile, ~ had 
sought her hand in vaiu. No giftof nature or of fortune seemed to be 
wanting toher. Her face was beautiful with the rich beauty of the south, 
her understanding quick, her manners graceful, herrank exalted, her 
possessions immense ; but her ungovernable passions had turned all these 
blessings into curses. She had found the misery of an ill assorted mar. 
riage intclerable, had fled from her husband, had abandoned ber vast 





wealth, and after having astovished Rome and Piedmont by her adventures, 
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had fixed her abode in England. Her house was the favourite resort of 
meu of wit and pleasure, who, for the sake of her emiles and her table, 
endured her frequent fits of insolence and ill humour. Rochester aad 
Godolphin sometimes forgot the cares of state in her company. Barillom 
and Saint Evremond found in her drawing room, consolation for their 
long banishment from Paris. The learning of Vossius, the wit of Waller, 
were daily employed to flatter and amuse her. But her diseased mind 
required stronger stimulants, and sought them in gallantry, in basset, and, 
in usquebaugh. While Charles flirted with his three sultanas Hortensia’s 
French page, a handsome boy, whose vocal performances were the de- 
light of Whitehall, and were rewarded by numerous presents of rich 
clothes, ponies, and guineas, warbled some amorous verses. A party of 
twenty courtiers was seated at cards round a large table on which gold 
was heaped in mountains, Even then the king had complained that he 
did not feel quite weil. He had no appetite forhis supper: his rest that 
night was broken; but on the following morning he rose, as usual, early. 

To that moruing the contending factions in his country had, during some 
days, looked forward with anxiety. The struggle between Halifax and 
Rochester seeined to be approaching a decisive crisis. Halifax, not con- 
tent with having already driven his rival from the board of Treasury, had 
undertaken to prove him guilty of such dishonesty or neglect in the con- 
duct of the finances as ought to be punished by dismission from the pub- 
lic service. It was even whispered that the lord president would probably 
be sent to the Tower before night. The King had promised to inquire in- 
to the matter, The second of February had been xed forthe investiga- 
tion, and several officers oftherevenue had been ordered to attend with 
their books on that day. But a great turn of fortune was at hand. 

Scarcely had Charies risen from his bed when his attendants perceived 
that his utterance was indistinct, and that his thoughts seemed to be 
wandering. Several men of rank had, as usual, assembled to see their 
sovereign shaved and dressed. He made an effort to converse with them 
in his usual gay style; but his ghastly look surprised and alarmed them. 
Soon his face grew black; his eyes turned in his head; he uttered a cry, 
staggered, and fell into the arms of Thomas Lord Bruce, eldest son of the 
Barl of Ailesbury. A physician who had charge of the royal retorts and 
cracibles happened to be present. He had no lancet; bat be opened a 
vein with a penknife. The blood flowed freely; but the King was still 
iusensible. 

He was laid on his bed, where, during a short time, the Duchess of 
Portsmouth hung ever him with the familiarity of a wife. But the alarm 
had been given. The Queen and the Duchess of York were hastening to 
the room. The favourite concubine was forced to retire to her own 
apartments. Those apartments had been thrice pulled down and thrice 
rebuilt by her lover to gratify her caprice. The very furniture of the 
chimney was massy silver. ‘Several fine paintings, which properly be- 
longed to the Queen, had been transferred to the dwelling of the mistress. 
The sideboards were piled with richly wrought plate. In the niches 
stood cabinets, the masterpieces of Japanese art. On the hangings, fresh 
trom the looms of Paris, were depicted, in tints which no English tapes- 
try could rival, birds of gorgeous plumage, landscapes, hunting matches, 
the lordly terrace of St. Germain’s, the statues and fountains of Versailles. 
In the midst of this splendour, purchased by guilt and shame, the unhap- 
py woman gave herself up to an agony of grief, which, to do her justice, 
was not wholly seltish. aye 

Aud now the gates of Whitehall, which ordinarily stood open to all 
comers, were closed. But persons whose faces were kucwn were still 
permitted to enter. The antechambers aud galleries were soon filled to 
overflowing; and even the sick room was crowded with peers, privy 
councillors, and foreign ministers. All the medical men of note in London 
were summoned. §o high did political animosities run that the presence 
of some whig physicians was regarded as an extraordinary circumstance. 
One Roman Catholic, whose skill was then widely renowned, Dr. Thomas 
Short, was in attendance. Several of the prescriptions have been pre- 
served. One of them is signed by fourteen doctors. The patient was 
bled largely. A loathsome volatile salt, extracted from human skulls, 
was forced into his mouth. He recovered his senses; but he was evi- 
dently in a situation of extreme danger. 

The queen was for a time assiduous in her attendance. The Duke of 
York scarcely left his brother’s bedside. The primate and four other 
bishops were then in London. They remained at W hiteball all day, and 
took it by turns to sit up all night in the king’s room. The news of his 
illness filled the capital with sorrow and dismay. For his easy temper 
and affable manners had won the affection of a large part of the nation ; 
and those who most disliked him preferred his unprincipled levity to the 
stern and earnest bigotry of his brother. 

On the morning of Thursday, the fifth of February, the London Gazette 
announced that his majesty was going ou well, and was thought by the 
physicians to be out of danger. The bells of the churches rang merrily ; 
and preparations for bonfires were made in the street. Butin the even- 
ing it was known that a relapse had taken place, and that the medical at- 
tendantshad given upallhope The public mind was reatly disturbed ; 
but there was no disposition to tumult. The Duke of York, who had 
already takén on himself to give orders, ascertained that the city was 
perfectly quiet, and that he migit, without difficulty, be proclaimed as 
soon as his brother should expire. i 

The king was in great pain, and complained that he felt asifa fire was 
burning within him. Yet he bore up against his sufferings with a fortitude 
which did not seem to belong to his soft and luxurious nature. The 








sight of his misery affected his wife so much that she fainted, and was 
carried senseless to her chamber. The prelates who were in waiting 





had from the first exhorted him to prepare for his end. They now 
thought it their duty to address him in a still more urgent manner. 
W iliiam Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, an hones: and pious, though 
narrowminded man, used greatfreedom. ‘ Itis time,” he said, “to speak 
out ; for, sir, youare about to appear before a Judge who is no respecter 
of persons.” The king answered not a word. 

Thomas Ken, Bishop of Bath and Wells, then tried his powers of persua- 
sion. He was a man of parts and learning, of quick sensibility and stainless 
virtue. His elaborate works have long been forgotten; buf his morning 
and evening hymns are still repeated daily in thousands of dwellings. 
Though, like most of his order, zealous for monarchy, he was no syco- 
phant. Before he became a bishop, he had maintained the honour of his 
gown by refusing, when the court was at Winchester, to let Eleanor 
Gwynn lodge im the house which he occupied there as a prebendary. 
The kind had sense enough to respect so manly a spirit. Of all the pre- 
lates he liked Ken the best. It was to no purpose, however, that the 
good bishop now put forth all his eloquence. His solemn and pathetic 
exhortation awed and melted the bystaaders to such a degree that some 
among them believed him to be filled with the same spirit which, in the 
old time, had by the mouths of Nathan and Elias, called sinful princes to 
repentance. Charles, however, was unmoved. He made no objection 
indeed, when the service for the Visitation of the Sick was read. In 
reply to the pressing questions of the divines, he said that he was sorry 
for what he had done amiss; and he suffered the absolution to be pro- 
nounced over him, according to the forms of the Church of England ; but 
when he was urged to declare that he died in the communion of that 
church, he seemed not to hear what was said; and nething could induce 
him to take the Eucharist from the hands of the bishops. A table with 
bread and wine was brought to his bedside, but in vain. Sometimes he 
said that there was no hurry, and sometimes that he was too weak. 

Many attributed this apathy to contempt for divine things, and ony 
to the stupor which often precedes death. But there were in the pal- 
ace afew persons who knew better. Charles had never been a sincere 
member of the Established Church. His mind had long oscillated be- 
tween Hobbism and Popery. When his health was good and his spirits 
high, he was a scoffer. In his few serious moments he was a Roman 
Catholic. The Duke of York was aware of this, but was entirely occu- 
pied with the care of his own interests. He had ordered the outposts to 
be closed. He had posted detachments of the guards in differeat parts 
of the city. He had also procured the feeble signature of the d ing ki 
to an instrument by which some duties, granted only till the demise o 
the crown, were let to farm for a term of pete, These things occupied 
the attention of James to such a degree, that, though, on ordinary occa- 
sions, he was indiscreetly and ee prey ny J eager to bring over proselytes 
to his church, he never reflected that his brother was 1n danger of dying 
without the last sacraments. This neglect was the more extraordinary 
because the Duchess of York had, at the request of the queen, suggested 
on the morning on which the king was taken ill, the propriety of procur- 
ing spiritual assistance. For such assistance Charles was at last indebted 
to an agency very different from that of his pious wife and sister-in-law. 
A life of frivolity and vice had not extinguished in the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth all sentiments of religion, or all that kindness which is the glory of 
her sex. The French ambassador, Barillon, who had come to the palace 
to inquire after the king, paid her a visit. He found her mn an agony of 
sorrow. She took him into a secretroom, and poured out her whole 
heart tohim. “I have,” she said, “a thing of great moment to tell you. 
If it were known, my head would be in danger. The king is really and 
truly a Catholic; but he willdie without being reconciled to the church. 
His bedchamber is tullof Protestant clergymen. I cannot enter without 
giving scandal. The duke is thinking only of himself. Speak to him- 
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Remind him that there is a soul at stake. He is master now. He can 
clear the room. Go this insiant, or it will be too late.” 

Barillon hastened to the bed-chamber, took the duke aside and deliv- 
ered the m e of the mistress. The conscience of James smote him. 
He started as if roused from sleep, and declared that nothing should pre- 
vent him from discharging the sacred duty which had been too long de- 
layed. Several schemes were discussed and rejected. At last the duke 
commanded the crowd to stand aloof, went to the bed, stooped down. 
and whispered sumething which none of the spectators could hear, but 
which they supposed to be some question connected with affairs of state. 
Charles auswered in an audible voice, ‘Yes, yes, with all my heart.” 
None of the bystanders, except the French ambassador, guessed that the 
king was declaring his wish to be admitted into the bosom of the Church 
of Rome. 

“Shall I bring a priest?” said the duke. “Do, brother,” replied the 
sick mau. “But no; you will get into trouble.” “If it costs me my life,’ 
said the duke, ‘ I will fetch a priest.” : 

To find a priest, however, for such a purpose, at a moment’s notice, 
was noteasy. For, as the law then stood, the person who admitted a 

roselyte into the Roman Catholic Church was guilty of a capital crime. 

he Count of Castel Melhor, a Portuguese nobleman, who, driven by po- 
litical troubles from his native land, had been hospitably received at the 
English court, undertook to procure a confessor. He had recourse to his 
countrymen who belonged to the queen’s household, but he found that 
none of her chaplains knew English or French enough to shrive the king. 
The duke and Barillon were about to send to the Venetian miuister for 
aclergyman, when they heard that a Benedictine monk, named Johu Had- 
dleston, happened to be at Whitehall. This man had, with great risk to 
himself, saved the king’s life after the battle of Worcester, and had, on 
that account, been, ever since the restoration, a privileged person. In 
the sharpest proclamations put forth against popish priests, when false 
witnesses had inflamed the nation to fury, Huddleston had been excepted 
by name. He, however, obtained some hints, through the intervention 
of Castel Melhor, from a Portuguese ecclesiastic, and, thus instructed, 
was brought up the back stairs by Chiffinch, a confidential servant, who, 
if the satires of that age are to be credited had often introduced visitors 
of a very different description by the same entrance. Theduke then, in 
the king’s name, commanded all who were present to quit the room, 
except Lewis Duras, Earl of Feversham, and John Granville, Earl of 
Bath. Both these Lords professed the Protestant religion; but James 
conceived that he could count on their fidelity. Feversham, a French- 
man of noble birth, and nephew of the great Turenne, held bigh rank 
in the English army, and was chamberlain to the queen. Bath was 
groom of the stole. 

The duke’s orders were obeyed ; and even the physician withdrew. 
The back door was then opened and Father Huddleston then entered. 
A cloak had been thrown over his sacred vestments, and his shaven 
crown was concealed by a flowing wig. “Sir,’’ said the duke, “ this 

ood man once saved your life. He now comes to save your soul.’ 

harles faintly answered, “ He is welcome.” Huddleston went through 
his part better than had been expected. He knelt by the bed, listened 
to the confession, pronounced the absolution, and administered extreme 
unction. He asked if the king wished to receive the Lord’s supper. 
“Surely,” said Charles, “ if I am not unworthy.” The host was brought 
in. Charles feebly strove to rise and kneel before it. The priest bade 
him lie still, and assured him that God would accept the humiliation of 
the soul, and would not require the humiliation of the body. The king 
found so much difficulty in swallowing the bread that it was necessary 
to open the door and to procure a glass of water. This rite ended, the 
monk held up a crucifix Before the penitent, charged him to fix his last 
thcughts upon tke sufferings of the Redeemer, and withdrew. The 
whole ceremony had occupied about three quarters of an hour; and, 
during that time, the courtiers who filled the outer room had communi- 
cated their suspicions to each other by whispers and significant glances. 
The door was at length thrown open, and the crowd again filled tne 
chamber of death. 

It was not late in the evening. The king seemed much relieved by 
what had passed. His natural children were brought to his bedside, the 
dukes of Grafton, Southampton, and Nurthumberland, sons of the Duchess 
of Cleveland, the Duke of St. Alban’s, son of Eleanor Gwynn, and the 
Duke of Richmond, son of the Duchess of Portsmouth. Charles blessed 
them all, but spoke, with pecutiar tenderness, to Richmond. One face 
which should have been there was wanting. The eldest and best beloved 
child was an exile and a wanderer. His name was not once mentioned 
by his father. 

During the night Charles earnestly recommended the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth and her boy to the care of James ; “And do not,” he goodnaturedly 
added, “ let poor Nelly starve.” The queen sent excuses for her absence 
by Halifax. She said that she was too much disordered to resume her 
post by the couch, and implored pardon tor any offence which she might 
unwittingly have given. “‘ Ask my pardon, poor woman!” cried Charles; 
“‘I ask hers with all my heart.” 

The morning light began to peep through the windows ot Whitehall; 
and Charles desired the attendants to pall aside the curtains, that he 
might have one more look at the day. He remarked that it was time to 
wind up aclock which stood near his bed. These little circumstances 
were long remembered, becanse they proved beyond dispute that, when 
he declared himself a Roman Catholic, he was in full possession ot his fa- 
culties. He apologized to those who had stood around him all night for 
the trouble which he had caused. He had been, he said, a most uncon- 
scionable time dying; but he hoped that they would excuse it. This was 
the last glimpse of that exquisite urbanity, so often found potent to charm 
away the resentment, of a justly incensed nation. Seon afte: dawn the 
speech of the dying man failed. Before ten his senses were gone. Great 
numbers had repaired to the churches at the hour of morning service. 


When the prayer for the king was read, loud groans and sobs showed how | 


deeply his people felt for him. At noon on Friday, the sixth of February, 
he passed away without a struggle.— From proof sheets of Macaulay's His 
tory of England to be published by Messrs. Harpers. 





ON FEMININE NOSES. 


The subject of Nasology would not be complete without some observa- | 


tions on the Feminine Nose, because sex modifies the indications, some of 
which, though disagreeable and repulsive in a man, are rather pleasing, 
fascinating, aud bewitchiag in a woman, and vice versa. 7 

It is the fashion for women to aspire to equality with the other sex, and 
as long as they will be content with an equality, in a different orbit, they 


are undoubtedly entitled to it. It should, however, be the equality of | 


planets—each perfect aud beautifal, each usetul and beneficial in its 
sphere ; but preguant with disorder and confusion when Venus would in- 
vade the orbit of Jupiter, ov intrude within the circuit of Mars. 

No intelligent mau denies to woman such an equality ; bat as certainly 
as a good house wile would pin a dish-cloth to the coat-tail of a hasband 
prying into the mysteries of the kitchen, and claiming equally with his 
wife in the household sphere, so surely will meu cry out against and turn 
with disgust from women who invade their province of warriors, states- 
men, merchants, &c. 

_ Nevertheless, let us not be misunderstood, or be accused of including 
in a sweeping clause those cases which are, of right, exceptions. A wo- 
man may be placed in such a position that active life is her legitimate 
sphere, and that if she neglects or devolves its cares upon others she is 
culpable. We all feel an enthusiastic respect for the noble Boadicea, 
arousing her be re tp countrymen against the cruel ravages of the 
Romans, and dwell with admiration on Elizabeth haranguing her army at 
Tilbury, aud_ personally engaging in affairs of State, because they were 
occupied in duties which became a monarch; yet if a woman, who has 
no call to auy higher duties thau those of domestic life, were to leave them 
to engage in the contests of warriors or the turmoil of politics, we should 
regard herasan ualeminine virago. Notwithstanding, though the wo- 
man may in some cases be veedfully sunk in the station, those duties which 
become the former will still engage more of our love and regard than 
those which belong to the latter, and’ our own graceful Queen has s.cur- 
ed, by her happy union of the duties of both, more of the love and re 
feat of her people than any of her predecessors on the throue of these 
fa he gies ot tastes of women are generally less intense than those 
of men; hence their characters appear less developed and exhibit greater 
uniformity. That their passions are stronger is undeniable, but these do 
not constitute charact-r, nor are exhibited in the Nose. Their indexes 
are the eyes and mouth, and therefore their consideration forms no part 
of the present subject. This uniformity of character is noticed by Pope 


in a line which at first sight reads libe lous, either because it appears to 
t—or because it is too sweeping 


refer to moral conduct—which it does no 

and exaggerated. He asserts roundly, 
“ Most women have no characters at all.” 

No characters at all is obvionsly false ; but, as compared to men, as near 

the truth as most general epigrammatic rules are. It is in the latter sense 

that Pope used it to illustrate the difficulty of discussing ‘‘ The charac 

teristics of women” after a dissertation on those of men. The line, hew 





ed 


c Albion. 


ever, was truer in his time than it is now, when more general and more 
liberal education has tended very much to break up the uniformity of 
character which existed among the inane ladies of Pope's era. 

Nevertheless, whether repressed by art or curtailed by Nature, wo- 
men’s characters certainly appear less developed than those of men. If Na- 
ture itisa blessed provision—all Nature's providings are. It is the woman’s 
place to be in rational subjection to the man; and though the sweet saints 
would sooner tear out the eyes of St. Paul* (we wonder he is such a fa- 
vourite with them) than confess his precepts in terms,yet they do not 
fear to acknowledge that they have no respect for the man who succumbs 
to his wife,or admirtion for the woman who aspires to denude her hus- 
band ofhis appropriate symbols of masterdom. 

If this happy inferiority—an inferiority which places them far above 
men in practical wisdom, inasmuch as it consists in shrewd, practical 
common sense, against man’s intellectual gg nage tod this happy in- 
feriority is the result of Art, they exbibit in its adoption much sound 
wisdom. Man is an insolent, domineering, self sufficient animal—let him 
say what he will about the elevation of the female mind, we believe no 
mau ever fell in love with a woman whom he felt to be wiser than him- 
self. He could not endure for a partner for life, such a perpetual look- 
ing glass, and reminder of his own infirmities; he could not bear the 
constant attestation of hisown weakness. He could regard patientl 
the vaunted accomplishments of another man, but he could not submit 
that his wife should be his acknowledged superior, and to be her foil— 
perbaps fool. 

Hence it is that wise men so frequently, that it has become proverbial, 
marry silly women. However much a learned man may admire female 
accomplishments, he detests a woman who strives to rival him in his own 
sphere, who is talking philosophy when he would be whispering “ soft 
nothings,” and who freezes his ardent admiration with a dissertation 
on mathematics, or a moral discourse on self control. He can bend, like 
any other man, with intense joy, over the blushing girl who tremblingly 
believes that her eyes are brighter and more lovely than the stara over 
her head ; but would fling from him with disgust the woman who would 
repress his harmless and true—because soul-felt—flattery, with a philo- 
sophical disquisition on the nature, distances, and offices of the aforesaid 
stars. 

And it is because learned women too often strive by this injudicious ill- 
timed wisdom, to catch learned men for husbands (and there are no 
moredetermined husband hunters than blue-stocking women, because 
they are always within a year or two of being shelved), that the latter 
are necessarily flung into the arms of women that they know can’t bore 
them with an eternal round of sense, from which every one is glad occa- 
sionally to escape, and never more so than when he is in love. 

Hence it is that blue stocking women are proverbially avoided by men; 
not because men despise or dislike their learning, but because they make 
such ill timed use of it. They may be admired, but they are never loved; 
they may talk as wise and as learned as is iu their power, but learning 
and wisdom never won a lover, much less a husband. Ver. sap. my dear 
lady reader, and if you don’t understand the abbreviate, ask—ask—-auy- 
body, but your husband. 

“ Yes love, indeed, is light from heaven, 
A spark of that immortal fire, 

By angels shared, to mortals given, 
To lift from earth our low desire.” 


And shall heaven-born love bow to mortal wisdom? Shall the God whom 
Jove himself obeys, become the slave of Minerva? No! let Love wear 
the cap and bells of Folly, but shroud him not in the cold cerements of 
the Goddess of Wisdom! Be assured the doves of Venus will never nestle 
under the dusky wings of the sage owl of innupta Minerva, who, herself, 
could never win a husband, or a lover, from the whole host of Olympus. 

Whatever the cause, it isalmost indisputable that women’s characters 
are generally less developed than those of men; and this fact accurately 
accords with the usual development of their noses. But for s small hiatus 
in the prosody, Pope’s line would read equally well thus :— 

“ Most women have no Noses at all.” 

Not, of course, that the nasal appendage is wanting, any more than 
Pope intended by the original line that women’s characteristics were 
wholly negative; but that, like their characters, their Noses are, for the 
most part, cast in a smaller and less developed mould than the Nose 
masculive. 

In judging of the Nose feminine, therefore, comparison must not be 
made with the masculine, but with other feminine Nuses. All the rules 
and classifications apply to the one as well as the other, but allowance is 
to be made fu sex. 

The Roman Nose largely developed in a woman mars beauty, and im- 
parts a hardness and masculine energy to the face which is unpleasing, 
because opposed to our ideas of woman's softness and gentle tempera- 
ment. In a man we admire stern energy and bold independence, and can 
forgive, for their sakes, somewhat of coarseness ; but in a woman the 
former are, at the least, unprepossessing and unfeminine, and the latter 
is utterly intolerable. Woman’s best sustainer is a pure mind ; man’s a 
bold heart. 

Moreover, the exhibition of character in woman should be different 
from that in men. From the masculine Roman Nose we may justly look 
for energy in the active departments of life, but in a woman its indica- 
tions are appropriately exhibited in firmness and regularity in those duties 
| which legitimately fall to her lot. We do not like to see a woman so en- 
| dowed launch out, uncalled for, into the bustle and turmoil of the world, 
| or endeavour to take the reins of government from her husband, though 
| 








she may be equally well fitted for the task: but we are content to see 
her govern her household with exergy, and train up her children in a sys- 
| tematic and uniform manner. 

She will form her plans of household management with promptitude, 
and carry them out with undeviating firmness and decision: and her hus- 
band wil act wisely, for his own sake, not to interfere with her, so long 
as her energy dces not carry her into his department. 

But if woman’s circumstances place her in a more extended sphere, 
her career will afford an example to illustrate our hypothesis as well as 
that of aman. Of this we have an example in the illustrious Roman 
| Lady, Livia, the wife of Augustus. 

Her nose presents a combination of the Roman and the Greek, and con- 
taius as much of the former class as is compatible with female beauty. 
The accounts which are handed down concerning her are very contra: 
dictory: some describing her as chaste as the icicle that hangs on Dian’s 
temple, aud qualitied to lead a chorus of vestals, while others accuse her 
of liceutiousness and criminal amours. It is, however, undeniable that 
she was a woman of considerable power of mind, which she exercised 
energetically and shrewdly in procuring the aggrandizement of her sou 
Tiberius, on whose head she finally succeeded in placing the imperial 
tiara. Her Roman energy was nevertheless refined by an infusion of 
Greek elegance, and she was a liberal patroness of arts and literature. 
Her career likewise illustrates another maxim; that what woman's cha- 
racter often wants in development, is often compensated by superior 
passion. Livia was sustained more by the strength of her affections than 
by personal ambition. It was her son’s, and not her own, aggrandize- 
ment that she sedulously pursued ; and if the lives of the majority of am- 
bitious women were examined, it would be found that they more fre- 
quently sought to exalt some object of their atfections—a husband or a 
child—than themselves. 

This, however, was not the case with the purely Roman-Nosed Eliza- 
beth. She had no affection for any one but herself; and the energy and 
determination, combined with the coarseness of her character, correspond 
accurately with the indications of her Nose. 

The most beautiful form of Nose in woman is the Greek. It is essen- 
es a feminine Nose, and it is in its higher indications that women gen- 

y 


erally excel. 

This Nose will not carry them out of their natural sphere, and it is for 
this reason that it is so beautiful. Congruity is harmony; and harmony 
is essential to the beautiful. A woman gifted with the feelings of a poet, 
need not fear to give them full sway. In some of the most beautiful and 
touching departments of poetic talent women equal—perhaps excel— 
men. Scarcely half a century has elapsed since women were permitted 
to cultivate unreservedly the fields of literature, but the brief period has 
incontrovertibly proved the ability of women to portray with superior 
trath and pathos all that relates to the affections, the sentiments, and the 
moral and religious duties of mankind. 

The names of Hannah More, Barbauld, Edgeworth, Tighe, Hemans, 
De Stael, and other lamented writers, together with those of several who 
still survive, place this assertion beyond the pale of controversy. The 
Noses of the above-named gifted women were Greco-Cogitative. 

But the power of expression, though essential to a poet, is not neces- 
sary toa poetic mind. It may exist as strongly in one who has no words 
of fire to g ve its creations utterance as in one who pours forth in lavish 
self-abandonment the riches of his soul. Neither is the Greek Nose a ne- 
cessary index of a poetic faculty. That form may adorn the face, but no 
rapturous fervour exalt the mind ; although it will frequently accompany 
a poetic temperament, because it indicates refinement, and purity of taste. 
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These are its invariable indications, and in these every woman so gifted 
will excel; for to excel in these is almost her peculiar province. 

In the minor and domestic departments of life, where woman’s influ- 
ence is so peculiarly blessed, the refinement of the Greek Nose will ap- 

in those household arrangements which make home the happiest and 
most beloved spot on earth. it will exhibit itself in ber needle-work by 
an artistic arrangement of colours and a poetic choice of subjects; in a 
neat and elegant attire, in the decoration of her drawing-room, or in the 
paraphernalia of her boudoir. Nor need it be confined to those elegan- 
cies which seem to belong exclusively to the higher classes—a cup of 
flowers in a cottage-window, the well-selected trimmings ofa Sunday 
cap, ora pretty ornament on the mantel-shelf will equally be an evidence 
of a refined taste, and be found to accompany a Greek Nose. 

The Cogitative Nose does not so frequently appear among women as 
among men. Women rather feel than think. Their perceptions are 
intuitive, instinctive; men’s Cogitative. They are shrewder and more 
instantaneous in estimating character, or in deciding on action than men. 
Men must think, and fume, and fret before they can decide ; must, im 
common parlance, ‘set the head (reason) against the heart (instinet); 
while women rely more on the latter, and are consequently, in judging 
of character or in deciding on a course of moral conduct, more frequen® 
ly right than men. ' 

Our advice toa man would be this: if you are ata loss, after long cogi- 
tation,—as ten toone you will be—to know whether an intended act is 
morally right, ask asensible woman, and she will guide you with perfect 
wisdom in a minute. So again: if you would know any one’s moral cha- 
racter, let a sensible woman converse with him for five minutes and she 
will tell you without fail whether he may be trusted. Only be careful 
and accept her first dictum ; don’t argue the point with her, nor give her 
time to ¢hink; have her instinctive decision. If she thinks, she will be 
ten times more at fault than a man; and if you argwe the matter with 
her, she will lead you a dance through as fine a quagmire of absurdities as 
can be conceived, and there leave you, up to your neck in the slough, 
without the power—if not without the will—to help you out. And this 
needfully so. Instinct must ever bea better guide than Reason : for, 

“In this, (Instinct) ’tis God that acts, in that (Reason) 'tis man.” 


“ The perception of woman,” says Sherlock, “ is as quick as lightning. 
Her peuetration is intuition, almost instinct. By a glance she will draw 
a quick and just conclusion. Ask her how she formed it and she cannot 
answer the question. While she trusts her instinct she is scarcely ever 
deceived, but she is generally lost when she begins to reason.”” A more 
accurate picture of the female mind was never drawn; yet some moderu 
writers have fiercely controverted it. Under a mistaken notion of eqaliz- 
ing women with men, they seek to destroy the individualism of their 
character. One witty popular writer has even ventured to assert, that if 
halfadozen boys were brought up as girls, and half a dozen girls as 
boys, the latter would be to all intents psychologically men, aud the for- 
mer psychologically women. , ; 

Surely a more preposterous absurdity never won the assent of the un- 
thinking part of the community; nevertheless, it has been brie jee | ap 
plauded and often repeated, as if it were an ascertained fact instead of a 
ridiculous fancy. : ; 

The Jewish Nose is not very frequen' among woman. Neither are its 
indications material to the perfection of the female character. 1t is the 
duty of men to relieve women from the cares of commercial life, and to 
stand between them and those who would impose upon their credulity. 
Moreover, woman’s natural penetration supplies the want of the thought- 
ful sagacity which protects men in intercommercial relations. 

The remarks which we made on the Snub Nose and the Celestial Nose 
in men require to be considerably modified when we treat of those clas- 
ses in women. , é 

We confess a lurking penchant, a sort of sneaking affection which we 
cannot resist, for the latter of these in a woman. lt does not command 
our admiration and respect like the Greek, to which we could bow down 
as to a goddess, but it makes sad work with our atlections. The former 
too is not sv unbearable as in a man. It is a great marrer of beauty un- 
doubtedly ; but merely regarded as an index of weakness, it claims our 
kindly consideration. Weakuess, in a man is detestable, in a woman ex~- 
cusable and rather lovable. It is a woman’s place to be supported, not 
to support. Heuce the clussical emblem of the Vine and the Elm is felt 
to be beautiful and true, because it portrays accurately the natural mutu- 
al position of husband and wife. A woman, moreover, has generally tact 
rulciont to conceal (often to their entire annihilation) those unpreposs- 
essing charactereristics of the Suab and the Celestial, which ina weak 
man become every day more and more strongly marked. A woman’s 
weakness too is rather flattering, as it attests our supremacy; a thing 
which we like to be constantly reminded of, and of which we are very 
jealous, as it stands on rather ticklish and much disputed ground. ; 

The impudence, too, which is utterly unendurable in a male Celestial, 
and which seems to court contact with the toe of one’s boot, is ina 
woman rather piquant and interesting. A Celestial Nose in a woman 18 
very frequently an index of wit. Wit is a talent not emanating from 
wisdom; quite the reverse. The wisest men are oftentimes the slowest. 
Wisdom comes after thought, wit before it. A Celestial-nosed woman 18 
ouly more witty than a similarly gifted man, ecause the impudence 
which it invariably indicates is backed by woman’s ever-ready tact and 
quickness. { 

The indications are uot varied; but the exhibitions are. Even if a 
man were gifted with the power of uttering the :evere witticisms and 
cutting repartees which are uectar aud ambrosia from the lips of a pretty 
woman, he dare not; for he would be inevitably kicked down the stairs 
—if the tellow were worth the exertion. 

In a witty woman who can skirmish with unflinching quickness and 
dexterity, we can even forgive « slight moral delinquency. A little 
white-lie simpered out with arch assurance by a pair of demure lips, 

*' Like leaves of crimson tulips met,” 


by no means offends us as it would in a man; in whom we should at- 
tribute it to low canning or mean cowardice. Indeed the exquisite look 
of arch impudence with which a delicately chiselled marbleine Celestial 
tells you a most palpable falsehood is maddening, perfectly beautiful, sub- 
lime. The cool assurance and sharp raillery with which she persists after 
detection! the assumption of injured innocence! the impudent look of 
detiance! By Jove! truly 
“The dear creatures lie with such a grace, 
There's nothing so becoming to the face.” 
And then when they are beaten from their last defence, and can resist no 
longer, when they are compelled to surrender and beg pardon, they do it 
as if they were forgiving you; and make you feel almost as if you were 
being forgiven, as if you, not she, had all the while been erring: at all 
events you feel yery like a fool, though very happy; and so a few tears, 
and a few (or not a few) kisses set all to rights. _ 
“ And so we make it up: 
And then—and then—and then—sit down and sup.” 

All things considered, therefore, and inasmuch as we preter the natural- 
ness of a witty woman to the artificialness of a learned woman, we confess 
to a liking for the Celestial Nose feminine, while we abhor the mascu- 
line. It is not, however, every female Celestial Nose that we admire 
(Heaven for our peace’s sake forbid—they are so numerous). It must be 
of the purest aud most delicate chiselling ! have no teudency to cogitative- 
ness, lest it should look as if its owner thought; and its hue must be of 
the palest and most evanescent flesh-tint. These are essential to indicate 
that delicacy of mind which alone makes wit in a woman fascinating, and 
which pardons breaches of strict morality committed from the purest 
and most benevolent intentions. 

This sounds rather paradoxical, but an old Jacobite song will illustrate 
our meaning. The story goes that a gude-wife concealed a north country 
cousin, one of the adherents of Charlie, in the house unknown to the gude- 
man; aud her ingenuity is sorely puzzled to account for certain susp 
cious phenomena which strike him en his coming home :— 


“ Hame came our gudeman at e’en, 
And hame came he, 

And there he saw a pair o’ boots, 
Where nae the boots should be. 


‘ And how came these boots here. 
And whase can they be? 
And how came thae boots here 
Without the leave of me ?’’ 
‘Boots !’ quo’ she; (with amazement) 
‘ Aye, boots !’ quo’ he. 
‘Ye auld blind dotardcarle, _ 
And blinder mat ye be ! (indignantly) 
It’s but a pair o’ water-stoups, 
My minnie sent to me.’ 
‘Water-stoups ?' quo’ he, 
‘ Aye, water-stoups ;’ quo’ she.” F 
(with mpudent determination). 


And so in like manner she unblushingly persists in order to preserve 
her guest’s life, that a saddle-horse is a milking cow, and a man’s coat a 
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pair of blankets. Now we are sure this dear woman had a Celestial Nuee ; 
nothing else would have had the ready wit and the impudent assurance 
to attempt to befool her gudeman, and to persist, with the addition of 
no slight abuse of his dotard blinduess, in her palpable falsehoods; yet 
we defy any oue not to love the good woman, and excuse her breaches of 
morality for the sake of her hospitable benevolence. ’ 

Weare conscious that in discussing female Noses, we are treading on 
delicate ground. It isa difficult and nervous subject. We have endeavor- 
ed, however, to say nothing but what appeared to us to be plain truth. 
Nevertheless we would apologize if we owe given offence to any one, 
were it not that we forcible feel the truth of the homely ag ll the least 
said the soonest mended,” and therefore hasten to close a chapter which 
has given us more trouble and anxiety than all the rest together.— Naso- 
logy by Eden Warwick. 





SPEECH OF LORD MAHON 


ATTHE LAST ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF THE MANCHESTER ATHENEUM. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, appearing before you as I do this evening, 
altogether unconnected with you in residence or 1D representation, a 
stranger personally to every one around me, and differin from many 
amongst you in views and tec pen on public affairs, yet L believe that 
these very circumstances a ord ouly a clearer token, a more convincing 
proof, of that link of brotherhood, which should always bind together 
those engaged in the pursuit of arts, of letters, or of science. (Ap- | 

lause.) When you invited me to my present high position, and when | 
accepted the honour propeces to me, I felt that men animated by the 
game desire for mental cultivation should not be deemed strangers to 
each other, and that party differences should be laid aside for the time, 
frankly snd treely, whenever the b orm: arises by what means know- 
ledge may be best appreciated and most successfully diffused. _1 think, 
too, I may say that meetings like the preseut, besides their first main 
object, are also in their collateral effurts highly beneficial. We are alll 
think —to whatever opinions or denominations we may belong—disin- 
clined to judge too favourably of eachother. Surely, then, it is no slight 
advantage of an assemblage like this, inviting to one common field of 
action labourers both far and near, that we should depart again with 
kindly feelings towards each other and a belief in each other's rectitade 
of purpose in vur different paths, and with sentiments of personal friend- 
ship and good will. (Applause). 

Ladies and gentlemen, the institution whose anniversary we are met 
to celebrate has for its object to diffuse as widely as possible the advan- 
tages derived from the study of literature and of science. In both these 
departments it is your object to render the library and the other means 
of information as ample and as well selected as they canbe. Now, first, 
as to science, I cannot but feel it almost superfluous that 1 should say a 
single word to recommend its study to such a meeting as I see before 
me, for if yeu look around you, there you see the greatness and import- 
ance which Manchester has attained ; and if you consider within how limit- 
eda period that attainment hastakeu place, you cannot, [am sure, forget 
that this greutness aud this importance are mainly owing to the discoveries 
of modern science. Consider what rapid advances these discoveries in 
science have enabled you to make. But little more than a century ago, 
the young Pretender marched through your town, and lodged at a house 
standing uot many yearsago in Market street ; aud [ask you, if it were 
possible for him to revisit these scenes, do you thiuk that he would re- 
cognise them again? Do you think he would see any resemblance be- 
tween the not considerable town, as it was then, which he so easily 
marched through, and what it has now become, this immense capital of 
our manufacturing enterprise, this vast mart of active wealth, this hive of 
incessant industry ? What would he have said to those lines of factories 
which have since arisen on every hand, atfording honourable employment 
to hundreds of thousands of our people, aud the beneficial effects of whose 
produce have been felt in the remotest quarter of the globe? (Hear.) 
Why then, [ say, when Isee so much progress made, aud when | know 
that this progress has been due to science; when the discoveries of 
science form, in fact, the chronicles aud annals of your city—can I then 
doubt for a moment that the study of science will require no aid aud 
encouragemeut from you; that you will be desirous to explore the root 
of your own greatness, the groundwork of your own importauce 7 In no 
place, theretore, do I think that the recommendation to the study of 
science can be less needed than in the city where I have now the honour | 
of addressing you. (Applause.) 

Nor, ladies an! gentlemen, let me be told, that the study of science is 
too hard and diflicult for hours of leisure, fur hours that must be taken 
from many other active pursuits. Let me remind those ladies who have 
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graced and honoured us with their presence this evening—(Applause ) 
that one of themselves, one of the ladies of England—Mrs. Somerville— | 
(Great applause )—is not more remarkable tor the depth and accuracy ot | 
her own scieutific knowledge than for the still higher and rarer gitt of 
making the aveaues to that knowledge clear and delightful to Others. 

({Appiause.) Tiere is another writer of the present day, Professor Nichol | 
of Glasgow, who deserves the same praise, that while his own scientific 

attainments are deservedly held in high estimation, he has written pupu- 

lar works, which make the first steps in that science easy of attainment 

and withiu the reach ofall. I donot mean, of course, that in science, 

any more than in any other pursuit, high skill and proficiency is to be ob- 

tained without severe labour and exertion. I am spenking only of the 

first elements, of the earliest stages, of science. Indeed, my own ac- 

quirements would not qualify me at all to speak of any other than these; 

but, speaking of these first stages or elements of science, | can state from 

my owa experieuce, that their study is not incompatible with other pur- 
suits, and that they may be sources, even when pursued no further, of 
high intellectual pleasure. [Applause. ] 

Ladies and Gentlemen, when I alluded to science, as having peculiar 
claims to encouragement at Manchester, I alluded. of course, to branches 
of mechanics, ov the more practical scieuces. But there are other branches 
of which it is the boast and pride that they are confined to no one age, 
to no one clime, but may exist in and receive pursuit and encouragement 
in all. The names of Mrs. Somerville and Professor Nichol lead me na- 
turally to mention also that science in which they have attained such 
eminence, the study of astronomy. Even the first elements of that science 
are capable of atlordiug intellectual pleasure of no ordinary kind. - I re- 
member that an English statesman obbeguas years—one certainly not to 
be approved for many parts of his public life, and still less to be esteem- 
ed, or even excused, for what he termed his philosophical opinions, but 
still a mau of great and surpassiag genius—l meau Lord Bolingbroke— 
goes so far as to enumerate it amoug the consolations of exile, that there 
is no spot of earth where the study of astronomy may not be pursued 
{Applause.}] His words on the subject are marked by so much elegauce 
that [ am sare you will forgive me if I attempt to repeat them. Lord 
Bolingbroke says in his “ Reflections on Exile :"—“ There is no part of 
the world from whence we may not admire those planets that roll like 
ours, in different orbits around the same ceutral sun; from whence we 
may not gaze at other objects still more stupendous—the army of fixed 
stars huug up in the yast space of the universe; innumerable suns, whose 
beams eulighten and cherish the unknown worlds that revolve around 
them. Aud, when Iam wrapt in contemplations such as these, when 
my soul is thus borne up to heaven, it imports me little what ground | 
tread upon.” [Applause.] But in speaking of the praise that belongs to 
the atudy of astronomy, testimonies much higher, as well as much more 
ancient than these, nay be adduced. There is, as I have always thought 
it, a most voble and striking thought ot Cicero, in the first of those un- 
rivalled essays of philosophy which he wrote in his villa of Tusculum, 
and which derive their name from it, where he says that, in bis opinion, 
the man who 1s able, by the force of his intellect, to calculate the move- 
ments of the great celestial bodies, and to decide in what orbit they are 
about to ran, shows that his mind is akin in its immortal interest to that 
Almighty Being by whom those celestial bodies were fashioned and | 
framed. Surely this is a striking thought from a heathen writer on whom 
the light of revelation had never shone. But we, who know, in the 
Words of unerring truth, that “ God created man in his own image’’ can 
to such a thought affix a higher and holier meaning. Sure I am at least 

at in no one pursuit does man elevate himself more above his frail being 

ere below, and mauitest mere clearly the immortal spark within him, 
than in those studies of astronomy which enable him—an atom as it were 
in creation, living on a world which is after all but another atom amidst 
the far greater worlds which, at immeasurable distances surround him— 
to calculate with unerring precision the exact second of time when one 
of those celestial bodies appears to eclipse the other in the sky, or to tell 
the precise instant of time when one of those great fixed stars should 
Seem to shoot across the disc of his telescope. [Applause.] Are not 
these achievements of the human mind worthy of praise of celebration, of 
attainment? Sure I am too, that no one study, if properly pursued, is 
better adapted to raise up our minds in humble adoration to that Al- 
mighty Being who has made us what we are, and has permitted us, 
though at un infinite distance, to pursue the study aud knowledge of his 
works. [Applause. ] 


Ladies and gentlemen, there are other branches of science which, un- 


fhe Atbion. 


which are, on the contrary, remarkablg for the great and rapid strides 
which they have made in our own days. Not, indeed, that I mean to 
doubt that astronomy also has made great progress; but there are 
sciences which, as it were, have started into bein altogether within the 
mewory of man. Now, such a science is geology. See what great 
triumphs in geolegical discovery have been achieved, and within how 
uarrow a space of time. We cannot, perhaps, measure this progress 
more clearly than by showing the altered feeling with which men of 
education aud knowledge speak of geology. In the last century it was 
a not unfrequent topic of ridicule; now we find its discoverers treated 
with general esteem and respect. Sixty years ago, for example, Bisho 
Watson—certainly a man of no mean order of miud, of no mean intel- 
lectual attainments—used to say that the geologist who attempted to 
speculate on the internal formation of the globe reminded him only of a 
gnat, which might be perched on the Ped ps of an elephant, and might, 
by the reach of its tiny puncture, affect to tell him what was the whole 
internal structure of the majestic animal below. Those were the words 
of an accomplished man only sixty or seventy years since. Would any 
man of common education or judgment use similar words now? Is 
there any man who would mention, but in terms of respect and esteem, 
the researches of such men, for instance, as Dean Buckland or Sir Charles 
Lyell? See, too, what great and curious results have crowned those re- 
searches. Take that very point of the internal structure of the globe in 
which it was thought that nothing beyond the reach of actual observa- 
tion could ever be probably conjectured. Since that time, I need not re- 
mind very many amongst you, ae it has been found that when layers 
of matter—strata, as they are called—decline into the earth at a certain 
angle, and then, sometimes at a vast interval of space, re-appear from the | 
earth, aguin at a similar angle, and having exactly the same distances be- 
tween the layers—I need not remind you that it en been possible to cal- 
culate, with probability approaching to certainty, what must be the 
structure of the globe miles and miles lower than the feot of the most 
adventurous miner ever trod. (Applause.) I, of course, glance only 
brietly on these topics; but you woud see, if it were developed by some 
one better able in scientific attainments to do it justice, that even that 
ground on which the deridera of geology were wont to rely, has, on the 
contrary, afforded to geologists the scene of one of their proudest intel- 
lectual triumphs. 

In speaking of geology, I would not disjoin that scieace which, strict- 
y speaking, is not the same, but yet which is seldom separated from it in 
study—TI mean the study in which Cuvier attained such mastery aud skill 
—the study of the remains of extinct races of animals, and tke recon- 
struction of their scattered bones, so as to afford, by analogy, no small | 
probability of an accurate estimate as to their structure, their size, and | 
even their habits of life. Surely this again is one of the great triumphs | 
of the human mind; and surely, even iu its first elements and stages, the | 
stady of this science is well worth your hours of leisure. I remember | 
being especially struck with one of the discoveries of Cuvier with re- | 
ference to one of those animals which, so far as we know, human eye | 
had never seen, and of which, in this instance, it happens that, so far as | 
we know, no vestige of its substance remains—not one fragment of its | 
bones, not a shred of its skin. Ask yourselves, then, for one moment, | 
how was it possible to acquire any knowledge respecting it?) Does not 
this, at first sight, appear an almost impossible task? Do not the diffi- | 
culties in the way appear insuperable? Yet these difficulties were over- 
come by Cuvier. And how? Why, by the footsteps which this animal, 
in its lifetime, had impressed on the sand on the sea shore. These foot- 
steps had become petrified in the course of years; and, from the exami- 
nation of these, Cuvier was enabled to construct, not as a vague theory 
—not as a mere guess, unsupported by experiment—but as the result of 
analytical reasoning, and of analogies in similar cases, a most probable 
system as to the size, the structure, nay, even the habits, of this animal. 
(Applause.) Am I then wrong in saying that the study which presents 
such results, which, even when imperfectly stated, seem so surprising, is 
a study that may well be recommended, and in which you cannot fail to | 
find abundant source of delight? (Applause.) 
Remainder in our next. 








FOREIGN NEWS PER ‘“ EUROPA.” 


Fraxce.—The election of a President commenced on Sunday, the 10th 
Dec., and the polling terminated on Monday evening. On Friday and 
Saturday some rioting took place in the Place Maubert on the part of 
the garde mobile, who are enthusiastic supporters of Prince Louis; but 
it does not seem to have reached more than a street row, although the | 
guards were doubled. The contest lay, of course, between General Ca- 
vaiguac and Prince Louis Napoleon. The number of votes tendered for | 
Lamartine, Ledru-Rollin, and Raspail being so ‘comparatively insignili- | 
cant that they may be left out of the consideration of the result. 

The election returns of the twelve arrondissements of Paris show the 
following result :— 








Prince Louis Napoleon. .......cccccccccccces o.ceee Soe) 60 
Govieral Oavnignac. .. 2.4 .ccess cess cece ChEEES bee 72,754 
Ledru-Rollin..........- nig 6 aici ek wiaeletenee sone, BR 505 
A OR Re ere eeee 13,005 
Lamartine..... hana ORS ean ape ee ee 3,308 


They further show that, taking into consideration the votes thrown 
away—lI mean those given for General Changarnier, Marshal Bugeaud, 
the Prince de Joinville, Arago, Larochejacquelin, Louis Blanc. Dupont de 
l’Eure, Proudhon, Considerant, De Montrol, Eugene Sue, Hyde de Nen- | 
vile, Jerome Bonaparte, Berryer, Marshal Soult, Beranger, Abd-el-Kader, 
and even Vidocgq (!), and which in all amount to 114—taking al. into | 
consideration, Prince Louis Napo'eon has in Paris, on the gross poll— | 
which consisted of 250,931 votes—an absolute majority over all his com- | 
petitors of upwards of twenty seven thousand. 

In the Banlieu (environs) of Paris the following votes were given—for 


Louis Napoleon.........--.----- 0 ccce cocccccccece day 400 
oo” eee aus Seed SS Oe ub 5eeED. 0605 
I Paths back ilebe hehe aweb eeu aaee sees CEL 
2 ae aes ie ba ou Gino aa ae aed at ua Te 
STIS ood dadu cece sapsses pon ene cahant camtne. Mae 


These show a majority for Louis Napoleon over Cavaignae of 33,409 
votes, aad an absolute majority of 21,395 out of the 73,795 votes polled 
for all the candidates. 

We may observe that the votes polled for MM. Ledru-Rollin and Ras- 
pail, may be held to give the measure of the Red party in the capital and 
1's vicinity; and that consequently the Socialists, Communists, aud Ultra- 
Republicans, constitute in all little more than one-eiglith of the popula. 
tion of the city: f Paris and its danliew. It cannot be doubted, however, 
that many of this party, sacrificing their own peculiar opinions, have vo- 
ted for Louis Napoleon. 

We have a mass of figures that would filla page of our paper of the 
returns of the departments through France; but, even if we had space, 
it would be neodions to give them. They are all to the same tune and 
words, the proportion of votes for Louis Napoleon bearing to those for 
Cavaignac a ratio which varies from four to tweuty-fold. Telegraphic 
despatches arrived from numerous departments, addressed to the Minis- 
try of the Interior, announcing that Louis Bonaparte has received in them 
80 and 90 per cent. of the entire number of suifrages. 

It is impossible adequately to describe the effect which the results of 
the elections which coutinue to arrive hourly have produced id theCham- 
ber. All parties are literally thunderstruck, the partisans of Bonaparte 
scarcely less so than those of Cayaignac. A majority was expected, in- 
deed counted on with certainty by all, but none expected such a univer- 
sal acclaim as that which has burst upon Paris from every quarter of the 
country. 

As before remarked, the election took place in the most peaceful order. 
The soldiers were marched to the polling-booths in whole regiments, 
without arms, but with their oflicers at their head. It is said by the ad- 
herents of Louis Napoleon that a vast majority of the troops have voted 
for that personage; but, on the other hand, it is said by the friends of the 
Government that the reverse is the case ; and that two regimeuts, the 21st 
aud 64th, which each consist of nearly 3000 men, voted, to a man, in fa- 
vour of General Cavaignac. It is difficult to say which is the true ac- 
count; but it is evident that the Government is apprehensive of an ap- 
pearance of a schism in the army; for, on the present occasion, coutrary 
to the practice at the elections for representatives, the soldiers yoted at | 
the mairies, so that their votes are not kept separate from those oi others, | 
and it will consequentlwbe impossible to say hereafter how maay of the | 
troops voted one way, or how many another. } 

It appears that of 266 journals published in 76 departments of France, 
91 declared for Prince Louis Napoleon, aud 175 against him. Amongst | 





the 175 who declared agaiust Prince Louis Napoleon, 117 zealously sup- | 
ported the candidature of Gen. Cavaignac, 53 have not declared any opin- 
lou, and 5 only are opposed to him. 

The General has been supported by all tkose truly desirous of estab- | 
lishing a moderate Republic, aud anxious for the immediate return of or- | 
der. The Prince has received the votes of the Legitimists, Imperialists, 


} 





like astronomy, have not flourished in many ages and countries, but 


Orleanists, and, in, fact, all of those who wish to overthrow the present 





Government, as a step towar, 
form; besides many that wil 


some of the army and navy, from the prestige of the Imperial name. 


\s establishing some other more congenial 
l give their votes, such as Corsicans and 


The votes for Ledra-Rollin aud Raspail will show the strength of the 
Red Republicans and Socialists, though we are not of opinion that the 
strength of that party has been undividedly put forth on the occasion. 
M. Lamartine is not likely to poll more than a few enthusiastic admirers. 
The ouly fact that would lead us to suspect the possibility of a result fa- 
vourable to Cavaignac is the bitterness with which the press opposed to 
him continue their railiugs aud charges against the general and Iie friends 
of using undue iuflnence to control the electors, and tricks to falsify the 
returns. One charge certainly appears to be founded on truth, viz., that 
the Government delayed the mail six hours on Friday night so as to be 
enabled to forward the Moniteur, containing the speeches of Cavaignac 
and Dufaure in reply to an accusation made against the Government, of 
their intention to pension the would-be assassins of Louis Philippe. The 
origin of the projet is thus stated :— 

“ After the revolution of February, a committee was nominated by the Provisi- 
onal Government, under the title of the Committee of National Recompenses. Thig 
committee was to inquire and report on all individuals who might be entitled either 
to life pensious, pecuniaty compensation, or honorary rewards, for having suffered 
in the republican cause at any time posterior to the revolution of 1830; and the 
widows and children ofdeceased sufferers in that cause were to be included amon 
those to be compensated. This committee made its report which was submitted to 
the government in last September. On the 19th of that month, a project oflaw was 
presented by General Cavaignac, as President of the Council, signed by him, and 
countersigned by M. Senard Minister of the Interior, for granting the pensions and 
rewards recommended in the report. In the ordinary course the project, like all 
others before being adopted, was submitted to a committee of the Assembly. The 
committee seeing a large amount cf the public money thus demanded, required of 
the Minister of the Interior to supply them with specific lists of the names of the 
parties severally to whom those grants were to be made, with the grounds on which 
their claims severally rested. This demand was met by long hesitations and de- 
lays. M. Senard at length retired from office, and was succeeded by M. Du- 
faure, who produced the required documents, but in doing so signified that the go- 
vernment withdrew the project. _ass 5 

The following are among some of the names that were included in this 
proposed list of pensions :— 

* Armand Marrast, 500 francs; Trelat, ex-Minester of Public Works, 500f,; 
Flocon, 500f; the so1 of Pepin, thb associate of Fieschi, 500f ; Vignerte (Montag- 
nard) 500f; Joigneux (ditto,) 500f; Bergeron, condemned to three years’ impri- 
sonment for striking Emile de Girardin, 500f; the sister of Lecomte, who attempt- 
ed the life of Louis Philippe, 500f; Coffineau, condemned to the galleys for rob- 
bery and political offence, 500f; and Chavesu condemned for complicity with the 
attempt on the life of Louis Philippe, 500f per annum.” 

Pensions were also proposed for the conspirators of June 1832, and for 
the accomplices in the attempt of Darmes against the life of Louis Philippe 
aud, in fine, in favour of all the political offenders and accomplices of all 
the assassins, including Alibaud aud Fieschi, since the revolution of 1830. 
General Cavaiguac aud M. Dafaure deny that they were aware of the 
names coutained in the list at the time it was presented to the commit- 
tee, for affording compensation to satfering republicans, over whom Al- 
bert, the ouvrier, presided soon after the formation of the Provisional Go- 
vernmeut. Some idea of the effect produced by this publication may be 
found from the following letter, addressed to General Cavaiguac, in the 

‘atrie i— 

“Sin—Ifyou signed the project of the decree published by the journals, grant- 
ing national recompenses as the price of assassination, even though all France may 
raise you to the Presidency, I declate that I refuse obedience to any government 
of which you may be the chief. Fabier.” 

The election for deputy to the National Assembly for Corsica terminat- 
ed in the returo of M. Louis Lucien Bonaparte, the son of the late Lucien 
Bonaparte, aud brother of the Prince of Cauino. The numbers were: 

M. Louis Lucien Bonaparte, 11,977 
General Arrighi, 10,560 

Gen-ral Arrighi was recommended to the electors by Jerome Bona 
parte, ex-King of Westphalia, by his son Napoleon, and by Priace Louis 
Napoleon in opposition to M. Louis Lucien Bonaparte. Lucien and his 
sous were always on account of their uncompromising republtcanism, ob- 
jects of fear and dislike to the other members of the Bonaparte family. 


It appears by the accounts of the Bank of France, published in the 
Moniteur, that the commerce of Paris is still suffering, the discoants hay- 
ing diminished within the last week by a sum of f8,000,000, and the over- 
due bills having increased by a sum of 161,000,000. The bullion in the 
bank has increased by asum of [4,000,000, and the bank-notes ia circula- 
tion have dimimished by a sum of {6,000.000. The balance to the credit 
ofthe treasury has increased withinthe week by a sam of f 3,000,000. 

The Moniteur states that the treasury, is at present, and will be at the 
conclusion of the year, in a more prosperous condition than had ever 
been anticipated by M. Goudchaux, the late Minister of Finance. He 
announced thut the cash in hand on the 31st iast. would amount to f30.- 
000,000, whereasit is now certain that the cash in hand will amount at 
least to f 35,000,000—perhaps to f 40,000,000. “ This fact,” says the 
Monileur, “ which so well confirms the anticipations of the Miuister, by 
surpassing them, proves, moreover, his extreme caution, aud offers a con- 
clusive argument against those who accuse him of entertaining an illusion 
on the subject.” 

M. Blangui, who had been commissioned by the Academy of Moral and 
Political Scieuces to visit the manufacturing districts of France, read the 
first part of his report to the academy on Saturday last. He reprobates 
with just severity the inclination of the operative classes to seek aremedy 
for their grievances in political changes, of which the inevitable effect is 
toaggravate them. He shows the operatives of the towns that there is 
no security for society, nor for themselves, ifthe subversive ideas preach- 
ei to them should find an echo amongst them ; and he tells them that the 
ameliorations they expect, and which everybody wishes to assist in ac- 
complishing, are only practicable in a period of peace with tranquillity 
and public confidence ; they do not depend upon the operatives alone 
but they require that the operatives should exert themselves in aiding 
their accomplishment. Hestates further thatif the operatives had con-, 
tinued for six months longer to pursue the course they had adopted im- 
mediately after the revolution of February, France would have fallen from 
her rank in the world, struck to the heart, ruined in her finances and in 
her manufactures, and in all branches ofnational production. 

Prince Louis Napoleon, aware of the odium brought upon his name and 
on his cause, by the proceedings of his cousin, Canino, at Rome, has writ- 
ten to Mons. Ferrari, nuncio of the Pope, to say that he has, during a long 
period disapproved of the conduct of his cousin ; that he has had no com- 
munication with him; aud he concludes by expressing in strong terms 
nis disgust at the atrocities lately perpetrated at Rome, and his sympathy 
fot the Pope. 

Accounts from Paris to Friday morning the 15th ult., give four millions 
of votes registered for Prince Louis, and nins hundred thousand for Gener- 
al Cavaignac._ It is add-d the funds rose one per cent on that morning. 


. . . . . . . 
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Rome.—Our last accounts left the Pope a prisoner in his Palace. He 
left it in disguise on the 24th of Nov. and has taken refuge in the King- 
dom of Naples. The particulars are thus given. 


According to the tatest accounts from Rome, the Pope did not leave 
his apartments in the Quirinal-Palace after the murder of Count Rossi, and 
was actually treated by the government as a State prisoner. All his own 
guards were removed, and he was surrounded by persons supposed to be 
lavourable to the new administration. His citief associates were the 
foreign ambassadors ; and one of these Count Spaur, the Bavarian envoy, 
planned and effected the escape of the venerable pontiff. The Pope left 
the Quirinal on the evening of the 24th, disguised as a secvant of Count 
Spaur, and weariug the livery of the Bavarian legation. Dressed in the 
character of a footman, he mounted the box of the ambassador's carriage 
seated himself by the coachman, and thus abscouded trom the Quirinal 
Palace, and was carried off to Gaeta. The Count had previously obtain- 
ed passports for Naples, whither the Pope accompauied him, notin his 
first disguise, but in that of the envoy’s chaplain. No one in Roma re- 
coguised him, and the illustrious fugitive arrived in Gaeta on the 
night of the 25th, without experiencing the leastdanger. On his arrival 
there he informed the King of Naples of his flight and apprised his 
Majesty that steamers had been placed at bis disposal by the government 
of England and France, so that he was ready to depart if his presence 
caused the King the least inquietude. The answer was given by the 
King in person, who, with his iamily aad court, proceeded to welcome the 
fugitive. ane ; — - 

The following account of the a 8 flight from Rome into t e Neapoli- 
tan territory, is farnished by the - fee correspondent of the Z'imes :— 

“Since the assassination of M. Rossi, the Pope remained a close pri- 
soner in the Quirinal ; and the duke d’Harcourt, the French representa- 
tive was compelled to reside in the Palace, for the purpose of affording 
the protection of bis person and flag to the sovereign Pontiff. The 
business of the government went on in the Pope’s name, but without his 
sanction, and so far did he carry his resolution not to be dictated to ie | 
he refused even to receive the reports according to invariable custom, o 
the officers of the guard. Such a state of things could not long continue 











‘and the members of the diplomatic corps as it is said, arranged a plan for 
the liberation of his Holiness, of which the immediate execution was en- 
trusted to the Count de Spaur, the minister of Bavaria At an early 
hour, previously agreed to, the Pope retired into a private room for the 
purpose of appareatly conferring with the gentleman I have just named 
aud there he disguised himself in the livery of the Bavarian legation. 
In a few minutes the carriage of the miuister was called, and the Count 
de Spaur, followed by the Pope, disguised as his servant, descend- 
ed the grand staircase, and entered his carriage, the Pope mounting 
on the on alongside the coachman.—The artifice succeeded—no sus- 
picion arose either in the Quirinal or the outward guards, and the good 
old man was enabled to breathe the air of liberty. [mmediately on arriving 
at the residence of the Bavarian minister, another transportation was 
made The Pope took off the livery suit and dressed himself in the usual 
costume of the minister's chaplain, or almoner, and M. de Spaur having 
already given notice of his intention of going to Naples, and received 
passports from the Government, post horses were svon procured, the 
count and his supposed chaplain took their places in the carriage, and 
then happily cleared the Gates of Rome. lt was some’ ime before the 
escape was discovered, as of course due care was used by those in the 
secret to say that the Pontiff was eugaged in his devotion, and could not 
be disturbed. When the flight became known the ministry was thun- 
derstruck, and, as I hear, dragoons were despatched to bring back the 


_ fugitive. But either these measares failed or the new Government hesi- 


tated in arresting the persoa of au ambassador, and the Count de Spaur, 
with his revereud charge, crossed the froutier in safety, and arrived at 
Gaeta, a large town, the first in the Neapolitan territory, not far from 
Terracina. The Pope left the Quirinal oa the evening of the 24th, and 
arrived at Gaeta on the night of the 25th.” 

The account given by the Naples correspondent ofthe London Chroni- 
cle, which differs in some measure from the foregoing, is as follows :— 

The Pope had been, for some days previous to his departure, strictly 
watched. M. de Spaur presented himself at the palace of the Quirinal, 
and expressed a great desire tu see his Holiness, for the purpose of ask 
ing bulis and dispensations with respectto a pretended marriage between 
a princess of Bavaria and the Count de Trapani. He was introduced 
into the cabinet, but the door remained open, and several persons sent to 
guard his Holiness, continued to march backwards and forwards in the 
ante-room. The interview between M. de Spaur and the Pope was a 
longone. After some time, M. d’Harcourt appeared in his tarn, demand- 
ed also to be introduced, and began, in the meantime to talk to the 
persons in theante-room. This had the effect of drawing their attention 
off what was going on in the cabinet of his Holiness, and drew them 
gradually into a corner, from which they could not see what was going 
on in the cabinet. After some minutes’ conversation, some one weut to 
the door and looked in. The Pope bad disappeared by a door at the 
further end, and had gone away with nothing on but a simple soutane, 
passing for the chaplain of M.deSpaur. In passing the Neapolitan fron- 
tier a difficulty arose. The commandant of the place, after having exam- 
ined the passport of M. de Spaur, insisted on seeing the passport of the 
chaplain. M. de Spaur said something in a low tone to the officer, and 
it was when those present saw him fall on his knees, that the other 
persons present became aware that it was the Pope who was among 
them. His Holiness has arrived totally unprovided with the most 
common necessaries. The King sent him servants, aud everything nec- 
cessary for his immediate accommodation. 

As soon as the Pope arrived, a letter was sent to King Ferdinand—the 
Pope remaining in the Bishop’s palace at Gaeta. ‘Two regiments were 
sent from Naples by steamer to Gaeta as a guard of houour, and the King, 
Queen, and the princess followed in another steamer. The royal party 
arrived at Gaeta, and did homage to his Holiness in the usual manner, by 
kissing his foot. The Queen and princess remained at Gacta, while the 
King returned to Naples to make preparations fur the reception the Pope. 
The Roman and Spanish Ministers at Naples went to Gaeta, and the diplo- 
matic corps at Rome, except the Sardiuian member thereof, has arrived 
at Naples, with the cardinals. 

After the flight of the Pope, on the 24th ult., had become geuerally 
known, the ministry issued the following proclamation :— 

“ Romaus—The Pontitf has quitted Rome in consequence of pernicious 
advice. In these solemn moments the ministry will not fail in those du- 
ties which the safety of the country, and the confidence which the pco- 
ple have awarded to it, demand. All the necessary measures have been 
taken for the preservation of order, and for the security of life and pro- 
perty. A commission will be immediately nominated, which will sit 
permanently, to punish, with ali the rigour of the laws, whoever shall 
dare to violate the public order, or who may attack the lives of the citi- 
zens. All the troops and all the civic guards will remain under erms at 
their respective quarters, ready to give their services whenever they may 
be required. The ministry, in combination with the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate, will take such ulterior measures as circum. 
stances msy require. Romans, confide in us; continue to be worthy of 
the name you bear, and respond, by greatness of soul, to the calumnies 
of your enemies.” 

The government had also published the following avtograph letter of 
the Pope, 2idressed to the Marquis Giroamo Sacchetti:— 

“ Marquis Sacchetti—We confide to your well known prudence and 
integrity to inform the Minister Garletti of our departure, authorizing 
him and the other ministers not only to protect the palaces, but much 
more, the persons therein, who were entirely ignorant of our resolution. 
We take the more interest in their safety, because, we repeat again, they 
were entirely ignorant of our intention.—Signed PIUS IX., Noy. 24, 
1848.” 

Tha following is a copy of a manifesto addressed by the Pope to the 
people of Rome :— 


“ pius 1X. TO THE ROMAN PEOPLE. 

“ The outrage in latter days committed against our person, and the 
intention openly manifested to continue these acts of violence (which the 
Almighty, inspiring men’s minds with sentiments of union and modera- 
tion, has prevented,) have compelled us to separate ourselves temporal- 
ly from our subjects and children, whom we love and ever shali love. 

“The reasous which have induced us to take this important step—Hea- 

ven knows how painful it is to our hearts—have arisen from the necessity 
of our enjoying free liberty in the exercise of the sacred daties of the 
Holy See, as under the circumstances - which we were then afflicted, 
the Catholic world might reasonably doubt of that exercise. The acts of 
violence of which we complaia can alone be attributed to the machina- 
tions which have been used, and the measures that have been taken by a 
class of men degraded in the face of Europe and the world. This is 
the more evideut, as the wrath of the Almighty has already fallen on 
their souls, and as it will call down on them, sooner or later, the punish- 
ment which is prescribed for them by his church. We recognize hum- 
bly, in the ingratitude of these misguided children, the anger of the 
Alinighty, who permits their misfortunes as an atonement for the sins of 
ourselves and those of our people. But still we cannot, without betray- 
ing the sacred duties imposed on us, refrain from protesting formally 
against their acts, as we did do verbally on the 16th day of November, 
of painful nemory, in presence of the whole diplomatic corps who on 
that occasion honourably encircled us, and brought comfort and consola- 
tion to our soul, in recognizing that a violent and unprecedented sacrilege 
had been committed. ‘That protest we did intend, as we now do, openly 
and publicly to repeat, inasmuch as we yielded only to violence, and be- 
cause we Were and are desirous it should be made known that all pro- 
ceedings emanating from such acts of violence were and are devoid of 
all efficacy and legality. This protesting is a necessary consequence of 
the malicious labours of these wicked men, and we publish it trom the 
suggestion of our conscience stimulated as it has been by the circum- 
stances ia which we were placed, and the impediments offered to the ex- 
ercise of our sacred duties. Nevertheless, we confide upon the Most 
High that the continuance of these evils may be abridged, and we hum- 
bly supplicate the God of Heaven to avert His wrath, in the language of 
the Royal Prophet—‘Memento, Domine, David, et omnis mansuctudinis 
ejus. 

In order that the city of Rome and our States be not deprived of a 
legal executive, we have nominated a governing commission, composed 
of the followin repens: 

The Cardin astracani, President ; Monsignor Roberto Roberti, Prin- 
cipe di Roviano, Principe Barberini, Marquis Beyilacque di Belogna, 
Lieutenant-General Zucchi. 

In confiding to the said governing commission the temporary direction 
of public affairs, we recommend to our subjects and cities. without 
exception, the conservation of tranquillity and good order. Finally, we 
desire and command that daily and earnest prayers shall be offered for 
the safety of our person, and that the peace ot the world may be pre: 
served, especially that of our State of Rome where and with, when chil- 
dren, our eurt shall be wherever we in person may dwell within the 
fold of Christ. And in the fulfilment of our duty as Supreme Pentiff, 
we thus humbly aud devoutly invoke the Great Mother of Mercy, and 
the wy Apostles Peter and Paul, for their intercession that the city and 
State of Rome may be saved from the wrath of the Omnipotent God. 

** Gaeta, dio Noy. 28. PIUS PAPA, IX.” 
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Upon the pablication of this document in the imperial city, the deputies 
were immediately called togethgg by the speaker, and sat in delibera- 
tion all night. Meantime the noblden named iu the pope’s proclamation 
vied with each other in repudiating the appointment. Priaces Scierra 
and Barberini got frightened at the unlooked for honour and ran off over 
the frontier as fast as they could. Castracani distinctly refused to act 
in the capacity of irrespousible commissioner, and Zucchi took himself 
off to Bologna. 

On the following morning a proclamation from the lower chamber to 
the population of the Pontifical territories was placarded on the walls of 
the town, and forwarded to the provinces. It rans thus :— 


“ PROCLAMATION. 


“A paper, said to bear the pope’s signature, and dated from the Citadel 
of Gaeta, would aunul the acts of osr Ministry, and create a state com- 
mission, the members of which have no sooner learnt that they were 
named in it than they fled the country. Your representatives have had 
their attention drawn to that paper, aad, to protect constitutional rights, 
to secure public order, to grant indemuity to ministers for the exercise of 
their legal functions, and disappoint the intrigues of foreign powers, we 
have met and resolved :—1. The chamber of Deputies recognises no cha- 
racter of official authority in the paper from Gaeta at variance as it is 
with all constitutional forms, to which the sovereign is subject as well as 
his people ; and we declare that the preseat ministry, in the urgency of 
the case shall continue, until further orders, to administer the affairs of the 
country. 2. A depatation from our body shall forthwith wait on the 
Sovereign to request his return to Rome. 3. The Upper House is invited 
to join in the deputation. 4. The national guards throughout the State 
shail be called on to rally round their banners, and preserve the saine 
order as hitherto.” 

The Alda announced under date Rome tho 4th inst., that the five depu- 
ties sent to Gaeta to invite the pope to return to Rome, were M. Fusconi, 
Vice-President of the Council of Deputies ; the Abbe Nizzi, a deputy ; 
Prince Corsini, a senator ; and Messrs. Pieri and Arrighi, members of the 
Superior Council. 

Advices from Rome of the 27th ult., state that the two deputies of 
Bologna had resigned, considering that they could not continue to sit in 
the chamber after the murder of Count Rossi, who was also a member 
for that city. On the 26th Professor Foichi moved in the upper council 
that a provisioaal government be instituted, to enable them to deliberate 
legally in the absence of the chief of the executive power. His motion, 
however, was rejected. Only six cardinals had remained at Rome. These 
were—Blanchi, who is upwards of eighty years of age; Orio!li, who 
was confined by illness; Tasti, Franzoni, Barberini, and Somonnetti. 
The latter did notactually possess svfficieut means to quit the clty. 

According to letters from Bologna of the 28th ult., the Cardinal Prole- 
gate had published a proclamation, informing the people of the flight of 
the pope, and stating that he had thought proper to associate in the 
vernment ef the province General Zucchi and the Senator Zucchini. 

Mr. Temple, the Engiish envoy to the Court of Naples, arrived at Rome 
on the 22d, and had an interview witn father Ventura. The whole of 
the foreign ministers, with the exception of the Sardinian envoy, are 
stated to have quitted Rome. 

Mr. Temple announced that he was the bearer of the ultimatum of 
England and France, concerning the Sicilian question. The articles, says 
the Italian papers, are nearly those proposed by Lord Minto, and not 
accepted by the king if tteaie, vis :—Sicily shall have a separate admin- 
istration, consiitution, army, and navy; the crown of Sicily shall be 
uvited to Naples. Should either ofthe parties refuse this ultimatum, the 
qvestion will be decided by the sword—France and England maintainiag 
a strict neutrality. 

The Constitutional Journal of the Two Sicilies, of the 27t ult., announces 
positively, that the pope has resolved to stay at Gaeta. The T'empo ol 
Naples, however, states that apartments have been prepared for him in the 
citadel. 

The Princes Borghese, Boria, Salviati, and R spigliosi, and several 
other Roman noblemen, have joined the Pope at Gaeta. 

It is very commonly supposed that Lucien Buonaparte, Prince de Cani- 
no, is deeply implicated in the proceedings which have led to the pope’s 
flight ; and itis said that he will probably be appointed presideut of the 
Roman republic, if one should ever be constituted. 

Seven of the cardinals have arrived at Naples; but some accounts in the 
French papers assert that the Pope had ordered the sacred college to 
proceed to Malta, in order that a conclave might be held there in case of 
his decease. 
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AvusTRIA—ABDICATION OF THE EmPeror In Favour oF HIs Ne PHEW.— 
On the 27th November, the President of the Council presented to the 
Austrian Diet, assembled in Kremsir.the programme of the new Cabinet. 
This programme comprises a very explicit profession of faith in favour o! 
the Constitutional Monarchy :— 

‘‘We desire a Constitutional Monarchy sincerely and unreservedly. 
We desire that form of Government, inasmuch as we recoguise in it the 
assured exercise of the legislative power by the Movarch and the repre- 
seutatives ofthe —— combined. We desire to found it on the equality 
of the rights and free development of all the nationalities, the legal 
equality of all citizens, guaranteed by publicity in all branches of state 
affairs, based upon the liberty of the country, We expect that we may 
soon be able to submit to his Majesty the result of your deliberations on 
the Constitution.” 

On the 2ud ult. considerable sensation was created by a proclamation 
issued by the Emperor in which he transfers all his rights and honours to 
his nephew. As this document is one of the most startling and positive 
proofs of the increasing influence of liberal principles on the continent, 
we append it in full:— 

“We, Francis L., py tHe Grace or Gop, Emperor, &c. 

“When, after the decease of our father, the late Emperor, Francis I., 
we succeeded to the throue, we were deeply sensible to the sacred na- 
ture of our office, and prayed to God to assist us. To deal justly and to 
promote the happiness of the Austrian nation was the end and aim of our 
Government. 

“The cares and anxieties of Government were richly rewarded by the 
love and gratitude of our people. Even of late when criminal intrigues 
succeeded in disturbing legal order in some parts of our empire, we 
were satisfied to find the majority of our subjects persevere in the loyalty 
they owed to'their sovereign. Proofs of atlection, which comforted our 
anxious soul, were frequently given us from ali parts of our empire. 

“ But the pressure of events, aud the immediate want of a comprehen- 
sive reformation of cur forms of state, and which we in the month of 
March last endeavoured to meet and promote, have more and more con- 
vinced us that more youthful powers are needed to complete this grand 
work. 

“After mature deliberaticn, and convinced of the imperative necessity 
of this step, we have most solemnly resolyed to resign the Imperial 
Crown of Austria. 

‘Our brother and legitimate successor in the Government, the Lord 
Archduke Francis Charles, who at all times faithfully assisted us, has de- 
clared, and now declares by these presents, and by siguing his name to 
this proclamation, that he too resigus the Austrian Crown, and that he 
does so in favour of his son and legitimate successor, the Lord Archduke 
Francis Joseph. : 

“ Thus, freeing all servants of the statefrom their oath of allegiance, we 
claim their faith and loyalty for their new Sovereign. . 

“ We bid a grateful farewell to our brave army. Mindful of their oaths 
our soldiers were at al! times a-bulwark against foreign enemies and do- 
mestic traitors ; a pattera of fidelity aud persevering and dauntless cour- 
age, the safety of threatened monarchy, the pride aud glory of our com- 
mon country. They will be equally faithful and devoted to the new 
Emperor. ’ . 

“In freeing the various people of our empire of their duties towards 
us, we herewith solemnly, and before the face cf the world, transmit all 
our duties and rights to our beloved lord and nephew, as our legitimate 
successor, and we recommend our people to the grace aud especial pro- 
tection of Gud. May Almighty God vouchsafe to restore them to do- 
mestic peace; may He guide the misled back to their duties, and en- 
lighten those that are foolish; may He re-open the dried-up fountains of 
prosperity, aud may He bless our country with His richest blessings, 
enlightening and strengthening our successor, the Emperor Francis 
Joseph I., that he may prosper in his solemn and arduous ayvocatien, for 
his own honour, for the glory of our house, and for the welfare of his 
peop'e. 

“Given in our royal residence of Olimutz, this day the 2nd of December, 
1848, and in the 14th year of our reign, « FERDINAND. 

“ SCHWARZENBERG. «“ FRANCIS CHARLES.” 


























The young Emperor is favourably spoken of, and if he but fulfil the | 
hopes held out in his proclamation on entering his new duties the people of 
Austria will have experienced a happy deliverance in getting rid of Fer- 
dinand. It is as follows :— ’ 

We, Francis Josepn I., ny rue GRACE OF Gop, Emprror or Austria,&c. 

“ By the resignation of our beloved uncle, the Emperor and King Fer- 











dinand L., im Haagary and Bohemia of that name the 8th, and by the 

resiguation of our beloved father, the Lord Archduke Francis Charles, 

and suamoned on the strength of the pragmatic sanction to assume 

the Crown of this Empire, proclaim hereby solemuly to our people the 

-_ ‘a our asceusion to the throne uader the name of Francis Joseph the 
irst. 

*“‘ We are convinced of the necessity and the value ef free institutions, 
and enter with confidence oa the me of a prosperous reformation of the 
Monarchy. 

“On the basis of true liberty, on the basis of the equality of rights of 
all our people, aad the equality of all citizens befere the law, and on the 
basis of their equally partaking ia the representation aud legislation, the 
country will rise to its ancient grandeur; it will acquire new strength to 
resist the storms of the time, it will be a hall to shelter the tribes of many 
tougues united under the sceptre of our fathers. 

* Jealous of the glory of the Crown, and resolved to preserve the mon- 
archy uncurtailed, but ready to share our privileges with the representa- 
tives of our people, we hope by the assistance of God und the co-operation 
of our psople to succeed in uniting all the countries and tribes of the mo- 
narchy into oue integral state. We have had several trials; tranquility 
aud order have been disturbed in many parts of the empire. A civil war 
is even now raging In one part of the monarchy. Preparations have 
been made to restore legal order everywhere. The conquest over re- 
bellion and the return of domestic peace are the first couditions to the 
great work which we now take in hand. 

“In this we rely coufideutly on the sensible and candid co-operation of 
‘he nation by its representatives. 

“We rely on the sound sense of the loyal inhabitants of the country, 
whom the new laws on the abolition of servitude aud imposts have admit- 
ted to a full enjoyment of civil rights. 

* We rely on the loyal servants of the State. 

“* We expect our glorious army will persevere iu their ancient fidelity 
and bravery. They will continue to be a pillar of the throne, and a bul- 
wark to the country and its free institutions. 

** Weshall be happy to reward merit, without any distinction, of birtht 
or station. 

“People of Austria! It is an awful time in which we mouuton the 
throne of our forefathers. Great are the duties of our office, great is its 
responsibilizy. May God protectus. “FRANCIS JOSEPH. 

“Olmutz, Dec, 2, 1848.” “SCHWARZENBERG. 

The seutime..ts here expressed will be looked upon with distrust, as 
the first actof his Majesty was to continue the murderers of Blum and 
Messenhauser in oflice. 

The present Emperor was born on the 18th of August, 1830. The ex- 
Emperor Ferdinand has fixed upon Prague as his place of residence, and 
on the day of hisabdication he quitted Olmutz to proceed there. He ar- 
rived at Pragne on the 2nd, at aearly midnight, whea the news of his ab- 
dication was hardly knowu there. Prince Schwarzenberg made an an- 
nouacement of this intelligence in the Assembly at Kremsir, where it ap- 
pears to have created considerable surprise. 

A decline of nearly two per cent. took place at first iu the funds, on ac- 
count of the words “ Emperor by the grace of God” having been substitu- 
ted for “ Constitutional Emperor,” usually adopted by the Emperor Fer- 
dinand. 

In the fourth sitting of the Constituent Diet at Kremsir, on the 3rd inst, 
Prince Schwarzenberg stated that the Emperor’s act of abdication took 
place in the Convocation Hallof the Episcopal Palace, in Ollmucz, in the 
presence of his Serene Highness Prince Windischgratz, Baren Jellachich, 
Ban of Croatia, and the Ministers. These parties being assembled, his 
Majesty, accompanied by his consort, and attended by Prince Lobkowitz, 
made the solemu act of abdication in favour of his nephew, Archduke 
Fraacis Joseph, he baving attained his full age. Prince Schwarzenberg 
ihen read to the meinbers the proclamations from the late aud the new 
Emperor, and the sariensiegal acts by which the Sovereiguty was abdi- 
cated by the late and transfirred tothe new Emperor. Prince Schwar- 
zenberg also read autograph notes from the Emperor, re-appoiuting the 
Ministers, and adding Baron Kulmer to the Cabiuet, but without charge 
of a department. At the suggestion of the President, the members of 
the Diet rose and gave three cheers for “ the coustitutional Emperor 
Francis Joseph.” Onthe motion of Herr Neumann, it was agreed to send 
a deputation from the assembly to congratulate the new Monarch on his 
accession to the throne. It was also agreed, on the motion of Herr May- 
er, that the deputation should also present an address to the late Em- 
peror. 





Press1a.—In our last number we published the meetings of the As- 
sembly at Brandenbarg till the 28th ult. On the 29th a meeting of the 
Assembly again took place, but only 151 members were present. The 
Asseu:bly therefore stood adjourned. 

Simous’ motion to call up the substitutes of the absent deputies caused 
a large accession on the 30:h, on which day 198 members were present, 
and 13 represented themselves as absent only from indisposition or busi- 
ness. It was therefore deemed more prudent tu a:ijourn once more; and 
on the lst instaut the number of members present was greatly increased. 
Ou that day 80 deputies of the Left Centre, who had arrived from Ber- 
lin, entered the hall in a body, and, through one of their body, applied 
for au adjournment until the Monday following, which was negatived by 
145 to 113. 

The election of a new President was called for; but the newly-arrived 
deputies refused to take any part in it, and quitted the Assembly en masse 
as they entered it. Twuis reduced the Chamber below the necessary nume 
ber, and the choice of President could not be proceeded with. 

Mr. Simons moved a resolution authorising the Ministry to call up the 
substitutes of the deputies who had quitted the sitting: 73 voted for the 
resolution, and only one deputy againstit: but no less than 82 declined 
voting at all. 

The Assembly was then adjourned till Thursday, the 7th inst. 

In the meantime, however, the King, betieving that the practical work- 
ing of the administration was impossible, resolved upon a bold step in 
advance. Fiudiug his constituante stubbornly imprecticable, he has dis- 
solved it altogether, and requested the nation to accept a charter octroyée 
(us the phrase is) by himself. This charter is, in fact, the self same broad- 
bottomed constitution originally propounded to the Assembly, with some 
emendations, mostly insignificant; the most important of which is the 
omission of the proviso which ousted the royal veto in the case of bills 
which had been thrice assented to by both Chambers The country is sick 
of agitation, and will probably accept the boon, though not without some 
grumbling at the manner in which it has been bestowed. 

The decree of dissolution is as follows:— 

“ We, Frederick William, by the grace of God, King of Prussia, &e., 
&c., have, through successive reports ot our Ministry of State relative to 
the late sittings of the Assembly convoked for the purpose of * concerd- 
ing’ a Constitution, come, with profound sorrow, to the conviction that 
the important labours for which this Assembly has been called together 
cannot be prolonged without encroaching upon the rights of our Crown, 
or without trenching upon the welfare of the nation, which is insepara- 
ble from these rights We, therefore, on the proposition of our Ministry 
of State, decree as follows:— 

“1. The Assembly, called together for the purpose of ‘ concording’ a 
Constitution, is hereby dissolved. 

“2, Our Ministry of State is charged with the execution of this de- 
cree, 

“Given and signed with our own hand, and sealed with our own arms, 
this day, the 5th of December, 1848, at Potsdam. 


(Signed) 
“FREDERICK WILLIAM, “ MANTEUFFEL, 
“ BRANDENBURG, «RENTELEN, 
“ LADENBERG, “VON DER HEYDT.” 
“SROTHA, 


A decree of the same date appoints the latter, who isa member of the 
Chamber (for Elberfeld), to be Minister of Commerce and Public Works. 
Count Bulow 1s, at the same time, appointed Director-General, ad interim, 
of the Foreign Department. 

Of the “Constitution,” the main points are— 

“ Personal freedom is guaranteed by virtue of the Habeas Corpus Act 
of September 24, 1848. The domicile is inviolate, and the punishment of 
death and confiscation of property are abolished. Freedom of religious 
worship is secured; the right of the general education of the people is 
guaranteed ; every Prussian may freely express his Opinions ; freedom of 
the press is conceded without censorship or pecuniary seourity ; public 
meetings may be held in houses without restraint, in the open air by per- 
mission of the police; the secresy of the post is inviolate; several teu- 
dal privileges are abolished; the King is not responsible, but his Minis- 
ters are; there are to be two Chambers, the first composed of 180 mem- 
bers, to be elected by the provincial circle and district representatives, 
and to sit for six years; the second to consist of 350 members, to be elec- 
ted indirectly by universal suffrage, and directly by electors in the second 
degree, that is, by electors chosen by general sullrage ; no property qua- 
lification required for either Chamber.” 

In another royal decree the Chambers are convoked iu Berlin on the 
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o6th of February next; the primary elections to take plice on the —_ 
instant, aad those in the second degree on the 5th of February. Aa In- 
come Tax Bill is announced. . a 
The Ministry was com pleted at the time when the Assembly was @1s- 
solved anil the new constitution proclaimed. Herr vou der Heydt is ap- 
piuted to the finance department; Herr von Bulow to that of ene 
affairs; and Herr von Pomerache is named secretary to the department o 
commerce and public works. i a Nie 
The proclamation of the new constitution seems to have create A. 
little excitement at Borlin, aud the funds have since risen. br oe the 
has not been disturbed, and many ot the people appear satisfied with the 
jnstitations promised by the constitution, which is, of course, bitterly cen- 
sured by the partisans of the Left fraction of the late Assembly. 
Professor Riumer, a jurist and historian of first-rate emineuce, and at 
reseat eavoy from the Ceutral Power at Paris, has addressed a ee 1 
for pablicatioa, to the rector of the Berlin University, Im which he does 
not hesitate to declare, ia the most unqualified terms, that he entertains 
no doubt as to the unquestionable right of the Prussian crown to act as it 
has acted iu regard tv the adjournment and transfer of the Chamber to 
“ > 
— tp deputies proceeded to Brandenburg on the 7th inst., to 
holda last private conference together, uader the presidentship of Herr 
yon Uarah. ‘The question discussed was whether they should issue @ 
protest against the dissolution. After some di cussion, it was decided 
not to do so, since the protest of the 9th of November was considered 
sufficient, as declaring il egal every act of the Ministry with regard to ad- 
journments, proregations, or dissolutions of the Assembly. ‘ 
Memev.—There were alarming riots at this place on the 4th inst., the 
town being completely in tie hands of the populace during four or five 
hours. Great excesses were committed. 





Napces anp Sicicy.—Advices from Naples to the 25th November, con- 
tain the important news that the King had issued a decree proroguing the 
Chambers to the Ist of Febraary—a step which it may be feared will 

srove the sigual for a new outbreak, unless the dread of the military pre- 
parations which have for weeks been carried on al all points, shall cause 
any present attemptsto be regarded as hopeless. The king having learned 
that the new Tuscan Minister had officially named a chargé d'affaires to 
Sicily, strongly remonstrated against such proceeding, but he was not lis- 
tened to. In consequence of this, he has recalled Count Gritfen, his Min- 
ister at Florence, aud has broken off all relations between Naples aud 
Tuscany. The outbreak at Rome, and the marder of Count R sai, were 
thought to have greatly contributed to strengthen the royalist party, by 
the horror which they bad excited amorg the Neapolitans. Accounts 
from Palermo to the 24th ultimo, state that great military preparations 
were making to resist the Neapolitans, and that several English olficers 
had entered che Sicilian service. 

A correspondent at Naples writes that the Governor of Naples is to be 
changed. Statella will probably be appointed—a man of great firmness 
and much beloved. 

As to Sicily, matters are in statu quo, but something important is brew- 
ing. Priuce Detralla is gone to Messiaa, on some mission, and Filangier ; 
has been sent from the same city andis now in Naples. He isin long and 
deep conferences with the Minister for Foreign Affairs. The King is de- 

termined to treat the Sicilians as rebellious subjects and compel them to 

obedience. As one may infer fiom the present aspect of affiirs, great an- 
arcby prevailsin Palermo. The populace, headed by a man called Scor- 
dato, are masters of everything. With regard to the proceedings of the 
Sicilian Parliament, it decreed on the 14th ult ; 
the State should be formed iu regiments of the line and light battalions. 

Ttalsodecrees ‘a daily allowance out of the property of the State to all 

Messinese and other Sicilians, formerly residing in Messiua, who have 
taken refuge in Palermo, since the events of the 6th and 7th of September, 

1848.”’ * The present Chambers shall continue to sitas they are in their 

actual form until the new hing arrives in Sicily end has swointe the con 

stitution of the 10th Jaly 1848. During this time the electoral operations 
shall remain suspended.” “ As soon as the government of the new King 
shall be formed, the elections shall be proceeded with immediately, and 
the new Parliament shal: assemble by right as soon as such operations 
shall be terminated.” ‘The duration of the new Parliamentshall be 
always that determined by the statute, to count from the day of i's meet- 
ing.” 


” 





HunGary.—Klausenburg has surrendered to the Imperial troops. 

The Wiener Zeitung says that the city of Arad, a very strong place on 
the Maros, near the Hungarian frontier, on the Transylvanian side, and 
containing a population of about 15,000 souls, was bombarded on the 
10ih and 11th, tor the fifth time. There was not a house left standing 
uninjured. The Wiener Zeitung omits to say whether the bombardment 
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days of November. Lord Gough had left Simla hastening forwards to Fe- 
rozepore via Loodianah ; and it was thought that the expeditious progress 
of the Commandevr-in-Chief would not admit ofthis having an interview 
with Lord Dalhousie, previous to placing himself at the head of the army. 
With repect to the state of the Panjaub generally, the accounts show 
but too clearly that the whole of the lately acquired territory is virtually 
in a state of rebellion, aud that the machinations of the various parties in 
arms against our authority are at present, and have been for some time 
past, directed oa a comiaed plan of operations, the results of which are 
likely yet to develope themselves to a greater extent, although the checks 
the Sikhs have received, aud our vigilance round Lahore have much mar- 
red their plans. The army of the Panjanb and the Bombay field force to- 
gether amount to 38,377 men, of which 27,310 are natives. 
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The Europa, Canard steamer of the 16th ult., reached this port last 
Sunday after a stormy voyage of filteendays. By one of the city journals 
this is singalarly enough called a “ tedious passage.’ For the depth of 
winter it seems to us a very fuir one. 


The English news by this arrival yields altogether in political impor- 
tance to that from the contiuent of Europe, details of which will be found 
in preceding columns. It comprises the election by overwhelming ma- 
jorities of Prince Louis Napoleon to the office of President of the French 
Republic—the abdication of the Emperor of Austria in favour of his 
nephew the Archduke Francis Joseph—the dissolution of the Prussian 
Parliament by the King—and the flight into the Kingdom of Naples of 
His Holiness Pope Pius 1%. Tho first and the last of these items of in- 
telligeuce have created the most lively interest. No one has, of course 
been surprised at the result of the election in France; but the state of 
feeling thereby developed has indeed created some wonder, and brought 
forward an infinity of explanations, surmises, and prophetic glimpses at 
the future. Notorious as was the idolatry with which the memory of the 
Emperor is still cherished by the ignorant and unreflecting, the degree to 
which this blind reverence haz been carried has far surpassed public expec- 
tation. Making due allowance for the natura! opposition to General Ca- 
vaiguac by the Red Republicans, whom he so sig wally chastised in June, 
by the Monarchists of all grades and shades, and by the press whom he 
has treated with somewhat haughty contempt, the evidences of a Napo 
leonic fever are unmistakably recorded at the polls. This, and this alone, 
has elected to so high a position a man with no persouul claims whatever. 
Lists of his inteaded ministry are handed about, but we think it scarcely 
necessary to give them as problematical, since the next steamer will bring 
us the list as certain. Odilon Barrot, however, appears to be the raling 
spirit, an able and conscientious man. Thiers, waiting and watching the 
course of events, remains in the background, deep, it is said, in the 
privy counsel of the Prince, but whether playing his own game or the 
Prince’s, may be matter of doubt. There is nothing registered in the 
records of the past that can make this uew President a great man, per 
se; but with an able and popular Government he might give satisfaction 
under the lustre of his great name, if he had private wealth wherewith 
to dazzle the Parisians, in lieu of personal qualifications wherewith to 
win their esteem. A Presidential Court might be as splendid as an Em- 
peror’s; but we believe France, and especially Paris, cannot yet dispense 
with the attractions that a Court presents. Whether Cavaignac will cor- 
diall y serve the Republic under its new Chief will be an important con- 
sideration ; and, in the meantime, we will not veature to speculate on the 
future. 

In the matter of the Pontiff of the Roman Cathulic Church, American 
sympathies had been, for once, rather with the Sovereign than with the 





was made by the Imperial troops er the Magyars. ‘Tho large fortress of 
Lippa, on the Maros, in Toronta, was taken from the Magyars on the 
llth, by the Wallachiuns, after an obstinate resistance. 7 

The Pesth House of Representatives has declared the throne of Hunga- 
ry vacant, and the House of Hapsburg unworthy to reign. It is said that 
Kossath has written to Mr. Styles, the United States Minister, iu order to 
request him to use his influence with Windischgratz, to induce the last 
named to consent to a three months’ trace with Hungary. 


Spatn.—Previous to hearing of his flight to Gaeta, the Government had 
decided upon making a demonstration in favour of the Pope. Three 
frigates and three war-steamers were ordered to Civita Vecchia; and 
troops to be landed aud marched to Rome. 

A letter from the froutiers of Catalonia, of the 2d, announces the dis- 
covery of a Carlo Republican plot, to deliver up the town of Olot to Ca- 
brera. Six oflisers of two regiments, and fourteen inhabitants of the 
town, were arrested, and taken to Girona to be tried by court-martial. 
A band of Montemolinists iavaded the large town of Sijtes, on the 28th 
ult., and carried off six of the principal inhabitants, demanding a large 
ransom for their release. Cabrera’s head-quarters were at Vedra. He 

€98 cers and $90 soldiers present. 

ig? : "ta Seas : 

‘ports of a ministerial modification were current. It was said that 
wlessrs. Bravo Murillo and Arrazola wvuuld retire, and be replaced by 
Messrs. Seijas Lozano aud Rios Rosas. M. Bravo Murillo would, in that 
case, be the Goyerument candidate to the Presidency of the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

The following letter from St. Petersburgh has been extensively circu. 
lated :—* Queeu Christina and Narvaez, wishing to profit by the general 
agitation of the public mind in Europe, had sent an agent here, hoping to 
get the Governinent of Isabella recognised by the Emperor. Not only 
has the recoguition not taken place, but neither the Emperor nor M. de 
Nesselrods would reoeive the envoy, who has quitted St. Petersburgh.” 





Inpta.—Advices have been received by the overland mail, dated Cal- 
cutta Oct. 2l, and Bombay Nov. 2. The intelligence is interesting. Rajah 
Shere Singh, whose defection fed to the raising of the siege of Moultan, 
left the Dewan on the 9th October, for the purpose of joining his father, 
Chattur Singh, who was held in check by Captain Abbottand Lieut. 
Nicholson, in the Hazarel country, General Whish was aware of his in- 
tended departure, as during the two preceding days he had moved ott 
portions of his troops ; and with the view of punishing him for his trea- 
chery, it was determiied to fall on him suddenly inthe night-time, and 
preparations were accordingly made fr that purpose; but Lieutenant 
(uow Major) Edwerdes, considering the movement a dangerous one, dis- 


suaded the General trom caryivg his design into execution, and thus | 


Shere Singh escaped unmolested. Great jealousy and mistrust were said 
tohave existed between the two rebel chiefs, and at the time of Shere 
Singh's departure the feud had risen to such a height, that Moolraj was 
nthe point of attacking his slippery friend as he left the neighbourhood 
ol the fortress. There was, however, au impression prevalent, that, in- 
stead ofthere being divisions in the rebel camp, and the plans of Chuttur 
Singh, his son, and the Dewan being bailled by mutual distrust and disa- 
ener ment, those parties had, throughout, played a cunning game adroitly, 
~ Were in a position to strike a blow which it will cost us some exer- 
tion and loss of Life to repel. 

Meanwhile, by a preconcerted arrangement, Chuttur Singh was making 

Is Way down towards Lahore ; and we now learn, less to our surprise 
than vexation, that Sir Frederick Currie has received authentic informa- 
oe of the near approach of the rebels to the capital itself, and that he 

ad been compelled to summon troops hurriedly from Ferozepore, and 
to send a messenger to recall Colonel Ecktord’s brigade, which started 
on the 19th of the previous month for that place, to join General Whish ! 

n addition to the recall of Brigadier Eckford, and the requisition for 
—— from Ferozepore, General Cureton, at the head of the cavalry brig 
° . hud be n ordered to push on vigorously to Lahore. Chattur Singh 

ud Shere Sihgh were said te have effected a junction at Wuzeerabad, 
Which is ouly sixty-four miles distant from the capital. 

Orders, dated ‘Simla, October 13th,” had been issued by the Comman- 
der-in-Chief ot India, constituting a force of some 30,000 nen, to be de- 
Siguated “the Army of the Punjaub,” and of which Lord Gough intended 
munediately to take the command in person. r 

The Governor-General was expected to arrive at Allahabad in the first 


people, but his throwing himself into the arms of the despotic King of 
| Naples has much cooled the public feeling for his Holiness. We join with 


7 
argumentum ad hominem, in the following sensible remarks. They oc- 
cur in one of his letters to Mr. Baucro!t, and for enabling the Minister to 
come to a just conclasion, are worth whole columns of abstract princi- 
ples, and references to Roman Republics or German Parliaments. “Sad 
indeed,” says the American Secretary of State, “ might be our condition 
should numerous emigrants herea“ter arrive in our country in times of 
difficulty and danger, possessing a different spirit toward our institutions 
from that with which they have been heretofore animated, if none but 
citizens ofthe United States could commit the crime of treason.” 

It would be well if Mr. Buchanan and other statesmen would mere 
frequently adopt this rational plan of putting themselves, for the moment, 
in the place and under the circumstances of their opponents. In discus- 
sing, for instance, the doctrine of perpetual allegiance, it might have been 
well for Mr. Buchanan to have considered the possibility of a native of 
his own country becoming naturalized in Mexico or Venezuela, or else- 
where, and then returning to deny his allegiance under the eyes of the 
authorities in Washington. Would Mr. Buchanan have American citi- 
zenship thrown off at will, for profit or convenience? The doctrine of 
perpetual allegiance is claimed by Great Britain, but is not, nor is it likely 
to be, pushed to extremes. There are many rights, moral, social, politi- 
cal, municipal, and lega!, that exist, and should exist, but which are rarely 
enforced. In return for the allegiance claimed, Great Britain awards the 
protection of her laws ; for be it observed that the Brivish naturalized 
citizen of a foreign state dovs not, merely by becoming such, forfeit his 
privileges at home. He hulds property, and exercises all his rights as 
well after, as before, he has adopted another country ; and the considera- 
tion of this important point is too often forgotten when this subject of 
perpetual allegiance is discussed, and men’s minds wax warm on the 
matter. There are Americaus in many parts of the world naturalized 
aud holding property under foreign governments, but we have yet to 
learn that they have forfeited their rights at home, or that they can in foto 
disown their native land. 

The postal treaty between Great Britain and the United States, so 
often announced, appears at leigth to have beea arranged and signed in 
London by Lord Palmerston and Mr. Bancroft the American Minister. 
This long pending matter was concluded ouly the day before the Europa 
sailed; a copy of it having been forwarded to Washington by that steam- 
er. The terms are not yet officially promalgated, butthe Baltimore Sun 
of Thursday gives the following details, which are evidently from an 
official source. The pre-payment of letters is, we believe, to be optional. 





Postage G6Tons The G06. ....2cecccccccccccsvccese soennss caccasgecencdS OOD. 
English inland postage.......-...2+.seeese-e saree Pesta desssoneces - ss 
U.3. inland postage ....... —- pesagaewsest cece rececccceerecncessn “f 
The seapostage paid to the vessel performing the service. 

Transit rate through this country to Canada..............--20--+e-5: 5 cents. 


And 25 percent. for paying by the ounce, instead of paying by letter. 
Transitthrough England, the inland postage and 25 per cent. 

Transit through Canada, the Canadian rates. 

Newspapers between England and the United States and vice versa....2 cents. 


Periodicals weighing 2 onnces........1 penny, or.......-.-- icsuanevrs ge * 
over 2oz. and under3 do........ 6 pence, or........ eeeesecncces =. 
over 30z, and under6 do........ 7 do, or. fies 


| And 2 pence or 4 cents, for each ounce or traction. 

in consequence of this treaty, the Postmaster General has issued the annexed 
circular. 

TO THE POSTMASTERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Information having been received at the department that a postal treaty be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain had been entered into, and that in pur- 
suance thereof the British government had directed that the postage of 24 cents, 
charged upon letters taken to and from that country in the packets of the United 
States, be remitted—in consequence thereof, the order of this department made 
the 29th June last, directing the same rates to be charged upon letters breught to 
or from the United States in pagkets of the United Kingdom, be, and the saine is 
hereby, rescinded. Other instructions for carrying the treaty into effect, willbe 
given uponthe ratification of the treaty. 

C. JOHNSON, Postmaster General. 

Post Office Department, Jan. 3, 1849. 


The prompt action of Mr. Cave Johnson in this matter is especially 
worthy of commendation. ——- 

Therailroad from Montreal to St. Hyacinthe was opened on Tuesday 
the 26th ult., and we cordially congratulate our friends in that quarter on 
the completion of this branch of the projected internalimprovements. We 














others in regretting that he had not availed himself of the prottered aid 
of England or of France, in which case aloue some dignified course might 
have been adopted in mediating between the Romans and their Sovereign. 
We say, we regret his course ; but it ison his own account alone. For 
the sake of England, we are glad that she has not this addition to the 
already full budget of her diplomatic troubles. 

The Paris journals have, it seems. been mistaken in publishing the death 
@i Mehemet Ali. He stil! livesin a stateof imbecility, His son Ibrahim 
Pasha died on the 10th of Nev., and a short memoir of the latter will be 
found on our tenth page. 

Trade, and all pertaining to it, continues to show signs of smendment 
in England—not a sudden start, but one that may we trust be kept up. 
Our items of news, in addition to those recorded, as usual, amongst our 
miscellaneous paragraphs, relate principally to electioneering movements. 
Sir E. B. Lytton, better known as Edward Bulwer, is a candidate for 
Leominster, vacated by Mr. Barkly’s appointment to the Governorship 

of British Gu'ana, and again-t him appears Mr. F. Peel, the second son of 
Sir Robert. This gentleman drops a mysterious hint in his address about 
supporting free trade measures, unless found on further experience to be 
ill-adapted and inconvenient. The saving clause has excited some notice, 
many persons wondering whether Sir Robert himself be putting it out as a 
| feeler. De. Curteis and Mr. Crowder are likely to coutest Liskeard fur 
which Mr. C. Buller sat. Dr. Bowring vacates Bolton, being spoken of 
as British Consul at Canton; Sir J. Walmesley is talked of as his succes- 
sor; and Mr. Denison has been returned for the West Riding of York- 
shire. Sir Lieary Bulwer, British Minister at the Court of Spain, has 
| been married to Miss ‘Wellesley, daughter of the late Lord Cowley, and 
| niece to the Duke of Wellington. An intended addition to the Order of 
the Bath was spoken of as likely to take place at Christmas. 
Distress continues unabated in Ireland. Mr. Gavan Duffy was on trial 
in Dublin when the steamer sailed, a trae bill for felony having been 
| found against him, on the Wednesday previous. 
| The news from India given elsewhere is not important. 








A voluminous correspondence has been presented to Congress, and has 
been published at length in some of the papers of this city—the parties 
to it being Mr. Bancroft, the American Minister in Loudon, Lord Palmers- 
ton, and Mr. Buchanan, the Secretary of State at Washington—the sub- 
ject being the imprisonment by the Irish Government of Mr. Bergen and 
Mr. Ryan, two American citizens—now liberated—on account of their sup- 
posed participation in the late insurrection in Ireland. To give this cor- 
respondence entire would occupy several columns of our paper, which 
we trust can be employed more profitably for our readers. With two or 


which fact we assume to be 1 tacit acknowledgment that the British Goy- 
eruiment is considered legally and morally justified in all the steps it 
took. Weremark with pleasure that a tone of courtesy and deference 
pervades the letters which passed between the parties, Mr. Baucroft’s 
and Mr. Buchanan’s diverging into abstract principles, and Lord Palmers 
tou’s being confined to the subject immediately under notice. 

At one period in this epistolary intercourse, the American authorities, 
on both sides of the water, held to the opinion that a foreigner could not 
be guilty of high treason. Mr. Buchanan, however, very shortly gave up 
this position as untenable, his good sense and candoar being both shown 
thereby. Our object in noticing this fact is to call attention to the saga- 





three exceptions, the matter has been quietly dropped by the press; | 


are sorry to observe that the Military Prison at St. Helens, opposite Mon- 
treal, has been totally destroyed by fire. 


THE ENGLISH COUNTESS AND THE AMERICAN TRAVELLER, 

We fee\ ourselves called upon to notice a very amusing article in last 
Saturday’s Home Journal, that, under the title, “Story of a Poem,’’ and 
under the signature of R. D., libets a high-bred and accomplished wo" 
man. Though we especially grudge the space, we must give both tale 
and verses, in order that our protest may be clearly intelligible ; and before 
we do so, we must express our conviction that they escaped the eye of the 
accomplished Editor of the journal in question, whose tact and knowledge 
of the world would otherwise have saved us, by excluding them, from 
the trouble of making these comments. 

THE STORY OF A POEM. 
NEW YORK, pec, 1848. 

GenTtLEMEN :—Allow me to enclose to you the following beautiful im- 
promptu verses by the late Countess of Ellesmere, written August 2d, 
1840, but a few days before her death. 

The few words of preface which I ask the liberty to premise, may 
serve as an outline of the little story of which these verses torm no inap- 
propriate conclusion. 

An American friend, long a resident of Europe, was, in the month of 
August, 1840, on lis return from Scotizud, passing some time about the 
lakes of Windermere, Rydal Water, and other picturesque localities in 
the county of Cumberland, England, 

‘* Those spots te hallowed memory ever dear.” 

He finished his delightful ramble: and arriving at Kendal, took his place 
on the outside of the coach for Manchester. In those days, the railway 
was not even in contemplation. It was early in the day; the mornin 
was, as usual in the north of England’s summer, cold and misty ; still, 
however, the inside seats being, as he was informed, all taken, necessity 
became a virtue; aud, well wrapped up, he prepared himself for a lon 
day’s ride, whose monotony might be relieved by occasional glimpses o 
the graad panoramas of lake and mountain of the English Switzerland, or 
by the harmless variety furnished by the coachman’s sagacious observa- 
tions on what they passed upon the route. 

After an hour’s drive, on stopping to change horses, our traveller dis- 
covered that the occupants of the interior of the coach were a lady aud 
her maid-servant, ouly. They had taken all the places, for the sake of 
quiet and seclusion. The lady was apparently of rank. She was in deli- 
cate health, aud in deep melancholy, and was engaged at the moment in 
culling and arranging a very elegant bouquet of flowers, evidently of those 
kinds which bloom upon the borders of those romantic Inkes. After they 
had all resumed their places in the coach, and resumed their route again, 
the maid, by the direction of the lady, politely offered the gentleman a 
seat inside, as a shelter from the weather, which had now settled into a 
heavy rain. This invitation, which was at first respectfully declined, 
trom fear of intrusion, on being repeated at some subsequent relay, was 
accepted. My friend took a seat within the coach; and the lady, seem- 
| iugly wearied of the uumeaning chat of her maid, and 5 pared pleased 

with the presence of a gentleman of intelligence, soon fell into conversa- 
tion, discoursing now and then upon her earlier history, and always, how- 
ever, turning with reluctant interest to the melancholy shadow which 
consumption, her insidious destroyer, had cast athwart the sunlight of her 
days. She told him that though still very young, this fell disease had 
long siuce manifested its certain presence, and had increased to such a 
degree as threatened very scon to exhaust the fountains of her life. 

With such discoursing, they found it easy to beguile their travel of its 
weariness. The close of day found them at the end of their journey. On 
alighting from the coach, the lady was received by a gentleman of rank, 
with a rich equigage, into which she ascended, and drove off in the direc- 
tion of Ellesmere Castle. Before alighting from the coach, she begged 
the acceptance by my friend of a large and beautiful carnation pink, of a 
rare species, culled trom the borders of Windermere, among the leaves of 








cious, practical view that be takes of the matter, putting to himself the 


which the following beautiful lines, in pencil, were found by him. 
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My frierd afterwards learned that the fair authoress was the Countess 
of eee and within a fortnight of the period of this touching inci- 
dent in lite’s pilgrimage, her destroyer accomplished his work, and the 

laintive prophecy recorded in this impromptu was but too certainly ful- 

led. The following verses conclude my little narrative. R. D. 

“ Keep it! it is the silent token 
Of one, whate’er her fate may be, 
Whose friendship will remain unbroken, 
E’en when at last forgot by thee. 


“ Soon, soon, these dewy leaves will perish, 
And I, alas! as soon may fade; 

None, now on earth, are left to cherish 
The memory of the minstre) maid. 


“ Then if thy path be trained in brightness, 
As I now hope that it may be, 

Dim not thy sel os se lightness 
By one unhappy thought of me. 


“ But if thy path be dark and lonely, 
oO think upon our parting hour, 

And breathe one sigh—I ask one only, — 
For her who gave this token flower.’ 


Now it is a pity that the pathos of this tale and the bathos of these 
rhymes should be altogether out of place; for, had the fact been simply 
asserted, that a dripping traveller from the outside of a stage-coach had 
rendered himself, during a journey, so agreeable to a compassionate and 
consumptive Peeress within it, that she scrawled him a few doggrel lines 
&s a souvenir at parting, the gallant adventure, with all its absurdities, 
might have circulated to the ends of the earth, nor should we have 
troubled ourselves about the matter. But when the names and dates 
are specified with an apparent exactness, in order td give vraisemblance to 
a fiction, we must take the liberty of rescuing our noble countrywoman 
from the double charge of unbecoming familiarity with a stranger, and the 
authorship of four trashy stanzas. 

In the first place, in the year 1840 there was no such person in exist- 
ence as the Countess of Ellesmere, the Earldom of that name having only 
been created in 1846 by the elevation to it of Lord Francis Egerten. In 
the second place, if by possible misprint the former date has been substi- 
tuted for the latter, the allusion still signally fails, inasmuch as the Count. 
ess of Ellesmere did not die of consumption, but on the contrary is living 
yet, in this year of grace 1849. In either year the notion is exceedingly 
inappropriate of the noble lady, who bas one son serving his country in 
the House of Commons, and another serving her Majesty in the Guards; 
passing herself off, evea in verse, asa “ minstrel maid,” and as having none 
“to cherish her memory.” If her ladyship could have forgotten her six or 
seven children, she should scarcely have been represented as unheeding her 
noble husband, one of the flower of the English aristocracy, and the liberal 
patron of Art, and Science, and Literature. As for there being no such 
place as Ellesmere Castle, that may bea mere slip of the pen—the writer 
probably intended to say Worsley Hall, the Lancashire seat of the Egerton 
family. In conclusion, we advise those who would magnify Manchester 
stage-coach reminiscences into affaires de ceur with English Peeresses: 
to be a little more correct in their dates, their names, and therr localities. 
Had the castle and the Countess been left blank, the author might have 
deluded himself into the belief that his story was a palpable hit. 





Honours to tug Heroes or tHe Mexican War.—On Saturday last 
the Governor of the State of New York presented, in the name of the 
State, a magnificent sword to the gallant General Wool. There was an 
imposing display of military on the occasion, and much subsequent fes- 
tivity ia the good city of Albany. The ceremony took place in front of 
the Capitol, notwithstanding a severe snow storm, the attendant crowd 
being too great for accommodation within. : 

A splendid complimentary dinner was given to Colonel Duncan of the 
United States Army, at the Astor House, in this city, on Thursday even 
ing of last week, when a gold medal was presented to him, on behalt 0; 
the citizens of New York, in acknowledgment of his services in the Mex- 
ican campaign. 

Tue CuoLtera.—We are glad to say that the cases af Staten Island, 
have become so rare, that a bulletin ceases to be required. From New- 
Orleans the accounts by telegraph are to the 2d iust. inclusive, and 
state— 

Within the past 48 hours there have been 166 deaths from the cholera, and there 
were 74 the day previous. 

The disease is decreasing, and the alarm subsiding; many ci tizens are return- 
ing. The weather has become cool and fine. 








The “ Hermann’ steamer from Southampton, 12th ult., put into Nan- 
tasket Roads for coal on Wednesday night : She proceeded to Boston for 
supplies, and sailed again for this port yesterday morning. 





We omitted last week to give credit to the Literary World for Mr. 
Greenhow’s interesti ng article on “ Fénélon among the Iroquois.” We 
understand it was communicated exclusively to that excellent journal, 
and we therefore record our obligation. 


We have to thank Messrs Berford & Co. forthe London Illustrated News 
Punch, &c. 

Mr. Fry having liberally offered the Astor Place Opera House and the 
services of his company for the benefit of the Simpson Fund, Thursday 
evening has been appointed for the performance. 








We are indebted to the friendly offices of a ‘‘ Well-wisher” at Mon- 
treal, and we beg him to accept our best thanks for the receipt of the fol- 
lowing letter. It was mailed but not post-paid, although marked paid, 
as usual. 

MonrTreat, Dec. 23, 1848, 

After such a mild fall as Canada has not witnessed for many along year, 
the weather has suddenly become coid enough to set all the door knock 
ers a-sneezing. The steam ferry boats between this city and the other 
side of the river, continued to ply up to the 22d, on which day the St. 
Lawrence appeared covered with ice as if by magic, reminding ove of 
the prophet’s gourd, only that the decay in the one instance is not likely 
to be so rapid as in the other. We have had some snow, too, but not 
sufficient to make good roads. 

The Montreal and Portland Railway is to be opened with due form on 
the 27th instant. 

The New Brunswick papers say that the British Government and cap- 
italists have shown great favour and countenance to the contemplated 
railroad from St. Andrews to Quebec. I have doubts, however, on that 
head, and suspect that the wishes of our friends in New Brunswick are 
leading them to listen with too greedy an ear to the voice of the charmer 
Hope, who, by the bye, is a great speculator in Railway and other stocks. 

An attempt will probably be made in this province beforelong to uphold, 
to some extent, the old protective system. I doubt if such an attempt will 
be successful, yet the present movement offers great inducements to 
make the trial. The prostration of our trade, which the opporents of 
Free Trade trace to its influences ; the necessity for meeting our engage- 
ments by the payment of our public debt; and, above all, the cireum- 
stance of the late Whig and protectionist victory in the United States, are 
all favourable to a reaction. 

The Montreal Board of Trade have accordingly addressed a memorial 
to the Queen, of which, as embodying the sentiments of many persons 
as well in this as the other British Provinces in North America, I shall 

ve you the substance. lt begins by saying that the recent changes in 

ce commercial policy of the Mother Jountry are producing changes 
which, unless reguiated or counteracted by wise legislation, must lead to 
consequences which every loyal subject would deplore. That the most 
prominent of these changes is a growing commercial intercourse with 
the United States, and which gives rise to an opinion, daily gaining 
ground, that the interests of the two countries are “interwoven” with 
each other, and that the commercial wil! open the way to political rela- 
tions; that the effect of the withdrawal of protection to Canadian pro- 
duce in the British market, will be to insure the trade of the Provinces 
to New York in consequence of the greater cheapness of that route when 
compared with that of the St. Lawrence. That this will be the case 





Sic Albion. 


with respect to imports as well as exports. After using some of the usual 
arguments in favour of the retention of her colonies by Great Britain, as 
a source of greatness not to be valued by pounds, shillings and pence, 
the memorialists propose the following remedies for the evils of which 
they complain. 

1st. The repeal of the Navigation Laws as they relate to Canada, and 
the throwing open the navigation of the St. Lawrence. 

ow: The enactment of a moderate fixed duty, say, of not less than 
five shillings per quarter on Foreign Wheat, Colonial to be admitted free. 

As it is not improbable that the views put forth in this document will 
be adopted by many persons in this aud the other provinces, it may be as 
well that I should quote the memorialists’ own language: 


Your Petitioners having already presented a humble petitionto Your Majesty in 
the month of May last, for the Repeal of the Navigation Laws as they regard 
Canada, and having inthat Petition sufficiently explained their reasons for urgin 
their repeal, they will only at present refer to he second measure suggested, 
namely the enacunent of a moderate fixed duty on Foreign wheat. 

Your Petitioners would most earnestly urge this on the attention of Your 
Majesty’s Government, for the following reasons :— 

lstly.—It would be no violation of the new fiscal principles of the English 
Government, inasmuch as such a duty as that prayed for would —_ be a tax 
for Revenue, and Your Petitioners see no reason why grain should not be 
moderately taxed as well as any other commodity. 

2nudly.—Your Petitioners are of opinion from practical observation, that such 
aduty would not come out of the pocket of the consumer, butout of that of the 
Producer ; that it would not in the general course of things add to the price of 
Breadstuffs in England, butwould reduce the price of ssreadstuffs inthe markets 
of Foreign countries, 

3rdly.—Such a moderate fixed duty on Foreign grain would increase the 
revenue of the country onthe average, by about a million sterling, which, as it 
would not come out of the pocket of the consumer, would be a great national 
gain, combining a most seasonable relief to the country in its present financial 
position, with other advantages ef perhaps even parameunt consideration. 

4thly.—A duty of this kind in favour of Canada would preserve the trade of 
the St Lawrence, add to the Revenue derivable fromthe Provincial Canals, dif- 
fuse universal satisfaction throughout the Colony, and, what, in the opinion of your 
Petitioners, is all important, would continue to attach Canada to the Mother Coun- 
try, thus perpetuating the present connection, and preserving inviolate the British 
Dominions. 

May it therefore please Your most Graclous Majesty, to take the Prayer of this 
Petition into Your serious consideration, acting therein as you in Your wisdom 
may seem fit. 

Whether we do or do not agree with the opinions thus set forth by the 
Montreal Board of Trade, they undoubtedly present a subject for serious 
reflection. That they have exaggerated the advantages possessed by New 
York over Quebec and Montreal as a port of import and export for the 
western trade, I fully believe, and are judging hastily and wrongly of the 
future from the past and the present. But when they contend that entire 
Free Trade and extensive Colonial possessions cannot exist together, the 
proposition appears to me so self-evideut, that I cannot conceive how any 
one can haye a doubt on the subject. But I shall enter more largely on 
this part of the question on a future occasion ; in the meantime, I do not 
hesitate to say that all the clap-trap about ancientassociations,’’ &c. &c 
which is thrown in our teeth by persous who have no better arguments 
to advance, is only fit to be laughed at. 

There has been a regular émeute amongst our firemeu in consequence 
of a dispute between them and the city authorities. There has been no 
fighting, but much writirg and speechifying. 

The Pilot denies that Mr. Hincksis to be made Collector of Quebec. 

The French Canadian ladies have formed a society for denouncing and 
putting down luxury in dress. Weare progressing in the knowledge of 
political economy ; and I expect before long to see the sumptuary laws of 

P.F. 


the twelfth century revived in this enlightened land. 





jHusic. 


Mavame Asna Bisuor’s Last Coscert.—The second and last concert 
of this popular and admirable artiste was given at the Tabernacle on 
Tuesday evening last. The weather was intensely cold, so cold that a 
comfortable fireside was much to be preferred to the braving of the bit- 
ter biting blast; still, and notwithstanding, some fifteen hundred er two 
thousand admirers of the Queen of Song assembled together to render 
her farewell concert an agreeable and grateful recollection. To tell how 
Madame Bishop sang or how she looked, would be to repeat an oft told 
tale. for her perfections as a vocalist have become a matter of the musi- 
calhistoryof America. She bas no equal; she has no rival near her 
throne, in this country, and we believe that her advent was auspicious to 
the cause of operatic music in our western world. It cannot be disputed 
that, many years ago, we had arevelation ef what an opera might be; the 
vocal artists were admirable; one of the company in another land fulfilled 
her destiny and became the idol of admiring nations, but died, alas! too 
early in the cause of the art her genius so adorned. But at the present 
time we are in every way richer in the materials for the perfection of an 
opera; and if rumour does not deceive us, the next year will fulfil the 

















highest expectations of the lovers of music. That the name of Madame 
Bishop is intimately connected with the undertaking, we do not 
deny, and we augur the greatest success from such an association, 
when we think of her immense popularity here and her elevated 
and extraordinary vocal and dramatic talent. Mr. Bochsa is by far 
the most eminent musician in this country; his high position so 
long maintained, and his vast experience as a Director at the royal 
Italian Opera, London, at the San Carlos, Naples, and other great em- 
poriums of musical talent, would seem to point him out as the “ man 
of the times;” but upon this point rumour sayeth nothing. Still, for 
the cause of the Opera, we hope for the fulfilment of our wishes. 

Madame Anna Bishop was, of course, enthusiastically received, and ali 
she sang was responded to by that cordial feeling of admiration and ap- 
preciation which she invariably receives wherever she appears. She 
must have felt how deep was the hold which her incomparable talents 
have taken of the citizens of this city, aud we feel assured that with such 
feelings mutually entertained the next meeting will be a cordial one. 

Mr. Bochsa’s fiue work, the Véyage Musical, was received with the 
liveliest satisfaction, and with repeated marks of warmapprobation. It is 
a work which grows upon the hearer, for the peculiarity of its character 
cannot be appreciated upon a single hearing, but the more it is heard the 
more its merits become evident. The performance of this work has placed 
the reputation of Mr. Bochsa in its right position, and has made evideut 
why he has so long held so distinguished a position in the musical circles 
of Europe. 

Ou this occasion Mr. Bochsa produced a new work, called the Califor- 
nia Gold Hunters’ Chorus. The name would seem to infer something 
trivial, but Mr. Bochsa treated it like a true musician, and produced an 
admirable aad effective work. I[t opeas with a short aud marked move- 
ment for the orchestra; voices of Gold! Gold! are heard, and the eager 
multitude, praising the land, invite all people to come and share in the 
golden El Dorado. Tie movement thea denotes the melancholy effects 
of this “greed and grasping” after wealth, the bauishmeut of all the 
better feelings and the utter demoralization of the people while the gold 
fever is on their souls, and in a masterly manner a female chorus is intro- 
duced, in which Hail Columbia is faintly heard, which, as Voices from 
Home ! tenderly appeal to the better feelings of ournatare. This chorus 
is in facta double th »rus, and as acom position it is brilliant and effective, 
and is fully worthy of the reputation of the composer, aad is deserving 
of a much better subject. 

Mr. George Loder, as the conductor, deserves our warmest commen- 
dation for his patient and energetic conducting, and its brilliant results. 

St.Georce’s anpd Britisa Protective Emigrant Sociery’s Concert. 
This most attractive concert took place at the Tabernacle on Thursday 
evening. The building was thronged, considerably over two thousand 
people being present. The cause for which this concert was given 
doubtless drew the greater proportion of this number, but the splendid 
ee we believe, drew many who would not otherwise have at- 
tended. 

The artists who assisted were Madame Anna Bishop, Mrs. Edward Lo- 
der, Miss Watson, and Miss Adele Hohnstock, Mr. Bochsa, Messrs. Gretorez, 
Massett, Cafferty, Watson, Maynard, and Charles Hohnstock. Madame 
Bishop was cordially greeted, her splendid liberality in the cause of 
charity being fully appreciated, aud she was unanimously encored in the 
exquisite ballads which she sung. The noble chant “ Robert, Robert,” 
she sang most admirably, -o thrillingly did she render the deep and pas- 
sionate feeling of the composition. We must award the same praise to 
Mrs. Edward Loder, who gained a great encore iu the exquisite Canze- 
net, “ She never told ter love.” The Canzonet was sung by request, 


and Mrs. Loder’s rendering of it, fully justified the warm encomiums 
which have been bestowed upon her preyious performance of it. The 
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duetts which Mrs. Loder sang with Miss Watson, were pleasing, good 
old tashioned things, selected, not for display, but for the occasion, and 
were received we ocldent delight by the audience. 

The Hohnstocks made a great sensation, and the Carnival of Venice 
which Charles Hohnstock substituted for his concerto was unanimously 
encored, although the artist did not repeat it. 

Mr. Bochsa delighted and astonished the audience by his performance 
on the barp, aud was rewarded by a hearty encore, and ou playing his 
celebrated March, he narrowly excaped a like honour. 

Most of the English glees gave great satisfaction, but the “ Shades of the 
Heroes” is too elaborate for a miscellaneous audience. “ Hail Smiling 
Morn” was encored, the beautiful Adéo of Mr. Catierty, an amateur gen- 
tleman, telling with admirable effect. 

The only disappointment of the evening, was caused by the absence of 
the Germania Band, which did not arrive to fulfil its engagement to the 
societies. We shall forbear remarking upon this extraordinary breach of 
public and private faith, until the explanation promised us arrives. 

God Save the Queen was received with tremendous enthusiasm, the 
whole audience rising simultaneously and joining in the chorus. 

Altogether this wasundoubtedly the most successful and the most de- 
lightful concert of the season, and the thousands present will long remem- 
ber it with pleasure. 

Tue Distin Famity.—This celebrated family bas arrived in the city, 
and will shortly appear before the public. Their wide spread reputation 
has preceded them, aud we have no doubt but their saccess in this 
country will be very great. We have not yet heard them, but next week 
we shall speak of them particularly. 

Astor Piace Opera House.—The great press of passing matter must 
be our excuse for seeming to neglect this establishment, but we shall 
make up for it inthe fature. We can only state this week that J/ Giur- 
amento has been produced with great success, J'rufi und Benedetti taking 
the principal characters. Last week“ 1] Barbiere’”’ was twice performed. 

The Grand Ball takes place on Thursday the 18th. It wll be a bril- 


liaut and fashionable affair. 
Drama. 


The extreme severity of the weather during the holiday week, and the 
opportunity afforded to the citizens for indulgence dn the all exciting 
amusement of “ sleigh-riding” have produced their usual effects upon the 
theatres ; yet still there has been a tolerably fair attendance at most of 
the houses. Mr. Hamblin has transferred several leading members of 
the Park to the Bowery, amoug whom we see that sterling actor Mr. 
Gilbert and his talented wife ; Miss Mary Taylor, and Miss Wemyss, are 
also prominent attractions at this house. With the aid of a good stock 
company, and the pecaliar facilities the Bowery allords of producing spec- 
tacles in a very superior style, we doubt not but that Mr. Hamblin will 
find sufficient exercise for all his energy and tact, and that too, with the 
satisfactory assurance of being amply compensated tor bis labours. The 
Bowery seems to be the legitimate sphere for Mr. Hamblin’s managerical 
functions ; and we trust for Lis own sake, that he may never be tempted 
again to hazard hisfortane and his reputation in any other field of action. 

The National, under young Chanfrau, has been a lucrative experiment. 
This enterprising young manager has notonly built himself up an enviable 
reputation as the originator of a new line of dramatic characters, but he 
has restored the Chatham theatre to all its former popularity and success. 

Broapway Tueatre.—Mr. Marshall bas commenced the new year 
with what we consider to be an admirable stroke of management. On 
New Year’s night he reduced the prices of admission to the Dress Circle 
and Parquette to Firry Cents : and this too during the prosperous run of 
one of the most splendid and best constructed spectacles we ever remem- 
ber to have seen on the New York boards. The result bas been most 
satisfactory. Every night during the week crowded and respectable 
auditories have been attracted to ** Monte Christo ;” and they have been 
precisely of that body of citizens to whom managers have now priucipall 
to look for support—the substantial, respectable, middle classes. t 
has been positively gratifying sight to witness at the Broadway during 
the week, such numerous parties of well dressed families, chiefly ladies, 
occupying the before-deserted seats of this elegant establishment. It 
brought us back to “ old times,’ when the theatre wa% considered an in- 
tellectual, nay, evena fashionable amusement; ahigher order of rational 
entertainment, in which the heads of families were proud to participate 
in company with their wives and children. In fasonable circles the 
opera has superseded the old regard for the drama; but the respectable 
and influential classes in middle life are still to be acted upon by the 
charms of a well acted play, accessible at a moderate rate of admission. 

We are inclined to believe that Mr. Marshall has just struck a vein, 
which will prove a mine of wealth tohis establishment ; a series of dra- 
mas got up with the care and magnificence lavished upon Monte Christo 
with the present standard prices of admission, and success is certain. Mr. 
Blake has upou many occasions proved how pertect a master he is of all 
the now essential qualifications of a stage manager, but in placing “« Monte 
Christo” on the stage, he has outdune all his former efforts. The apparent 
reality infused into the Carnival Scene would alone stamp him as an 
artist, but we learn that he is engaged in a new production, written by 
Mr. G. Andrews, that will surpass in grandeur and characteristic details 
even the preseut popular drama, which is however running without an 
apparent diminution of its attraction. 

Burron’s Tueatre.—The very pleasing little drama called the “ Mid- 
night Watch,” has been produced at this theatre, with perfeet success. 
Mr. Burton and Mrs. A. Knight assuming the parts of the Countess Mer- 
ville aud the veteran Pierre Delaroche. The piece is exceedingly well 
played, and great care has been exercised in mounting it for repre- 
sentation. 

On Wednesday evening, a new farce called “Slasher and Crasher’ by 
the author of Box and Cox, and Poor Pillicoddy, was received with 
shouts of laughter and applause. It is exactly suited for the meridian of 
Burton’s; extravagantly ludicrous, and telling from the beginning to the 
end, it just suits the tastes of audiences who go to the theatre purely to 
laugh. a 

Burton as Slasher, a gentleman not overstocked wi'h courage, plac 
in positions where there are constant demands for that manly quality, and 
surrounded with a series of amusing equivoques, finds abundant room 
for his irresistible fund of drollery ; his personation of the part is one of 
the richest of the many specimens of broad comedy he is constantly 
offering to the public. Brougham as Crasher, a ditto character, with a 
dash of the “Ancient Pistol” in his composition, is also exceedingly 
good; and the talented Miss Chapman gives importance to a Walking 
Lady entirely by ber tact and skill in the representation. ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ is announced as being in rebearsal. 

Otymeic THeatre,—Mitchell has a severe ordeal to pass through this 
season; but, spite of opposition and counter attractions, he goes on 
quietly aud with more hen moderate success. ‘The admirable style in 
which pieces are got up at this establishment call forth the apavdbatton 
of every frequenter of the Olympic. The company also are working 
together admirably. ‘There is a keeping and harmony gradually infusing 
itself into the style of acting here that is peculiarly w orthy of com- 
mendation. We should like to see the manager make a few additions to 
nis corps, and more particularly should we hail the return of Mr. Walcott 
to his old quarters, aud the sure welcome of his old and long-tried 
friends. Walcott is a host at the Olympic, although, exotic like, he 
always suffers from transplantation. 








Cuinesk Museum.—We beg to call the attention of our readers to a 
very extensive and varied collection of curiosities from the Celestial Em- 
pire, now exhibiting at the old Costar mansion in Broadway. 

The articles have been collected by Mr. Peters, who accompanied the 
late embassy from this Government to China, and are intended as illus- 
trations of the manners, habits, and characters of the Chinese. We have 
not space this week to enter into the details of this exhibition ; nor have 
we yet had leisure to examine it carefully. We trust soon to find time to 
* overhaul it,” and a corner of our columns to “ nete it down.” 


Montreat Suaxksrrane Crus.—We have to acknowledge the receipt 
of the able and fifth annual report of this Shakspeare Club. This deep- 
ly interesting document is from the pen of Joseph 8S. Lee, Esq., who has 
so efliciently sustained the office of Secretary to the club from its foun- 
dation, and who has lately been elected to the honourable position of 
President of the Society. " This is a felicitous and well merited reward 
for his lengthened services in its behalf. We do uot know a more ardent 
Shakspearian in the whole range of our acquaintance. 

Ata period when Shakspeare is fast becoming a banished name from 
our theatres, it is gratifying to find that his literary fame is actually stri- 
ding the world like a colossus. Men of learning and research are enrich- 
ing his works by their erudite labours; whilst genius, wealth, and high 
birth are doing reverence to his honoured name. With the highly edu- 
cated heis fast becoming elevated as a ‘ standard classic’—with the mul- 
titude he will soon be raised to the honour and eminence of a household 
god; cordially do we respond to the desire of the Shukspeare club ef 
Montreal, and wish them euccess in their endeavours “ To render the 


— of Shakspeare a familiar household word in every homestead in 
anada.” 
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Netices of New @tlovks. 


Actow, orn THE Circte or Lire. New York. 1849, D. Appleton Co. A 
short and modest preface states that this volume is put forward as the 
result of reading, thought, and meditation ; and it appears to be the work 
of a well-read and well-meaning person. A hope also is expressed that 
it may add something to our knowledge of life and of the world. We 
trust it may ; and it must indeed be a poor book, if something useful may 
not be gleaned from it. It treats of men and women, of vice and virtue, 
of philosophy, of learning, of the passions, of morals, of appearances and 
realities, of character and attributes, of life and of death, al) elucidated 
and discussed in short aphoristic sentences. It is not unnatural therefore 
that, in plan at least, it should bring “ Lacon” to one’s mind. But be. 
yond its generai style there is but little similarity, and we miss, in the 
new “ Lacon,” that profundity of thought and felicity of expression that 
so eminently distinguish the old. The author of the book before us 
might have been ambitious of becoming the American “ Lacon ;” but we 
can scarcely award him this position, One requiring intellect of the very 
highest order. 

“Acton” is fancifully divided into four parts, the “Crystal,” the 
“ Hour-glass,” the “ Rainbow,” and the “ Fountain,” serving as a pretext 
for a small effort at illuminated title puges scarcely worthy of so serious 
a book. 

Frankutn Intustratep. New York. 1849. Harpers. The first nom. 
ber of a new edition of Franklin’s well-known autobiography is now pub- 
lished in a style such as we have scarcely yet seen on this side the At- 
lantic. Rich and costly books have been latterly issuing from the press, 
and have been deservedly commended ; but there is in the work under 
notice a completeness and good taste that, combined as it is with moder- 
ation of price, leaves really nothing to be desired. The secret of this suc 
cessful getting up is in the fact, that here we have good materials making 
up aperfect whole—clever designs admirably engraved,and extremely well 
printed on excellent paper. The style of the book reminds us, in fact, of 
some of the delicious illustrated editions published in Paris, of Don Quix. 
ote, Gil Blas, and other standard works; and this, we may add, is no 
Slight praise. Mr. J. G. Chapman has furnished the illustrations, and we 
observe the name of Orr at the corner of many of the woodcuts. The 
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cuts, many of which show a very skilfal artist. From this priise, how 
ever, we must except the horses’ heads. They have more resemblance 
to the descriptions given of the sea-serpent. Physiognomy, a8 a science: 
if understood, would be far more generally popular \han Phrenologyi 
and it is to be hoped that some one with intelligence and leisure time to 
bring to the task will give Mr. Redfield’s book a thorough and impartial 
examination. 


Tue American Metroporitan Macazine. The competition in the 
Magazines is intense; and the public get the benefit of some very admir- 
able works at an exceedingly low price. This before us is a new claim- 
ant for patronage, and judging by this sample, it can scarcely fail to ob. 
tain it. It is edited by Mr. W. Lanpon, and put out by an experienced 
publisher in this line, Mr. Israel Post. The mezaotint engravings after 
drawings by T. H. Matteson, are really excellent; and the literary con- 
tributions are from well-known and greatly admired pens. One by Mr, 
John Brougham we have transferred to our columns; and of their general 
excellence the names of Mrs. Osguod, Mrs. Ellet, Mrs. Stephens, Mrs. 
Child, Miss Sedgwick, and Mr, J. T. Headley, will give sufficient assu- 
Yance. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Love, by J. 8. Knowles, No. 65, Modern Standard Drama, M. Douglas —Sar- 

tain’s Union Magazine, for February,—The North American Review, fur January 
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LONDON GOSSIP IN A LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


London, December 15, 1848. 

“ As dry as the remainder biscuit, after a voyage’”’—as dull as London 
in the long vacation ere the Christmas pantomimes enliven the little peo- 
ple, or parliamentary debates arouse from their sluggish listlessness the 
children of a larger growth—astill, however, we have wherewithal to 
banish ennui even from “the gloomy month of November when the Eng- 
lish hang or drown themselves.” The New London College, for the 
young ladies,—the West-Riding election for the Politicians,—the Hon 
| and Rev. Baptist Noel's last vagary for the religious world,—the Palace 
Court Controversy for the Lawyers,—and the Right Hon. T. B. Macaul- 
ay’s History of James the Second, for the men of letters and the reading 
public generally. Of these each in their order, for “ aveereene is bean- 
tiful in his season” as lLonest Izaak Walton well remarked, when he 
caught the bright-red-spotted trout, with a May-fly. Ladies first, is law 
all over the civilized world, and [ therefore hasten to apprise you, thet 
‘“Queen’s College, London,” is instituted with the laudable purpose of 





artist is fortunate in having justice done to his sketches by so good an 
engraver. 


Though not so showy as some of the gift-books of the season, we have | 


seen none more highly deserving of public patronage; and if completed 
as it is commenced, of which there can be no doubt, it will be a treasure 


enlightening our female frien:ts in ali the ies, from mu-ic, to pneumatic, 
hydrostatic, mathematic, and hydraulic science, and all the ologies, trom 
theology (ab Jove primum,) to physiology, chronology, genealogy, miner- 
alogy and conchology, ali well intended, doubtless, but whether it be 
that husbands, fathers, brothers, and lovers fear lest their wives, daugh- 
ters, sisters and sweethearts should all of a sudden overpass them, 





cf instruction and amusement. The volume is of octavo size; and will 
be completed in eight parts. The Rev. H. Hastings Weld contributes a 
preface, and a sketch of Franklin’s public life and services. On this part 
Of the matter we need notenlarge. What is thought in our office of the 
illustrious philosopher was preved by our publishing his portrait as our 
annual plate in 1846. 

By J. W. Redfield, M. D. New York. 1849. J. S. Red- 
field. This book, in pamphlet form, is said in the title-page to contain 
* Outlines of a new system of Physiognomy, indicating the location of the 
different mental faculties.’ 


PuHYSIOGNOMY. 


It is, in short, Lavater pushed to extremes; 
and we should almost fancy its author to have become very recently a 
convert to the system, from the extraordinary zeal that he displays in its 
behalf. It is to be regretted that there is no index; we should have de- 
sired to point out to our readers‘how minutely and vividly their charac- 
ters are registered in their faces; and how infallibly they might gather 
the feelings, impulses, likings, and dislikings, of their friends by a critical 
examination of their noses, their jaw-bones, or their teeth. That the 
reader may not suppose us to be quizzing, we will give him one quotation, 
without note or comment, though it would afford the most ample mate. 
rial for both, as also for sundry of those marks in punctuation that indi- 
eate admiration or astonishment. 

But withoy, animadverting further on bad teeth, let us inquire what is the lan- 
guage of goo ones. The first pairuf upper incisors indicates the sentiments of 
Republican? m, or the love of society as it exists in a republic. The elements of 
republicanism are mediocrity and democracy, the first of which is indicated by 
the length of the first pair of upper incisors, and the second by their breadth. 
Those who desire to associate and mutually to govern themselves in very large 


soeieties, have these teeth a. and the same isthe case with animals that are 
called gregarious. The sign of democrasy, asa general rule, is largest in agri- 


culturists, and labouring men whose emp oyments are not properly trades or pro | 


fessions. 1: mechanics and professional men, as a class, the sign of mediocrity is 
laregest. These two social faculties relate to these twoclasses of employments ; 
the first being the desire of artisans and professional men to associate and hold 
heventions for their mutual interest and improvement, and for sympathy in their 
conmon objects; andthe second being the desire of agriculturists and the com- 
mon labouring classes, to congregate as on the occasion of great fairs and public 
exbitions. The action of democracy and mediocrity together regards the mutu- 
al relation of both classes in their gependence on each other, and aims at the mu- 
tual anes of the whole under a form of government that may properly be 
calle republican. A man’s surname is his inheritance, andin arepublic the 
highest gitt of the people’? may be bestowed on a son-of-Jack, or on one bearing 
the name of a common trade ; but ina monarchy, Prince Jackson, cr Lord Tay- 
lor, would sound strangely. , 
“The second pair of incisors indicates the sentiment of Filial Affection. Their 
length indicates the love of father, and their breadth the lore of mother. This 
sign is not only great in those who are very affectionate and dutiful to their natural 
parents, but indicates also the disposition to look on old people with filial feeling, 
and to call them father and mother, when the degree of familiarity will allow it. 
The existence and government of isolated families, which are so important in the 
social economy, depend on this faculty, as the civil government is founded on the 
faculty of republicanisin. As filial affection recognises absolute authority in the 


parent, and as it is exercised towards persons of a patriarchal character, and such | 


as are considered wise and capable of instructing and guiding, those who have 
it very strong are more easily than others induced to adopt fathers spiritual and 
temporal, and to yield implicitly, like mere children, to their teachings and author- 
ity. This leads directly to ecclesiastical power, and to unlimited monarchy, 
which exclude and take the place of that mutual self-government which is the legiti- 
mate result of the faculty of republicanism. The sign of the latter faculty is large 
in the American people, and not so large in the upholders of monarchy ; while the 
sign of filial love is large in monarchists, and not so large in republicans. There is 
same difference also between papists and protestants. 

The upper canine teeth, or eye-teeth, as they are familiarly called. indicate the 
love o f possession and the love of change. These constitute the sentiment of 
Individual Rights. The first is indicated by the length, aud the latter by the 
breadth of the upper canines. One who has these teeth long, has great love of 
property, or of possessions, as houses, lands, cattle, or anything that may be re- 
garded as goods and chattels. This faculty is not the disposition to acquire, though 
it acts in connexion with that faculty, but it has relation to the possession of what 
8 gained, or to whatis one’s own. The faculty oflove of change, is the disposition 
to bargain and transfer and exchange one species of property for another, tochange 
a 8 residence or business, to part with the old for the sake of the new, and again 
rbeeigs 2 the old. It gives the individual great mobility and restlessness, and mani- 
a 8 itself in revolutions, in frequent change of fashion, and the adoption of novel- 
: 8, and innovations, as well asin business exchanges. Its connection with the 

Ove of possession is very obvious, and the sense of man’s right to do what he 
will with his own is dependant on it. Itis large in the mercurial Frenchman and 
: ¢ traffic-loving Jew notlessthan iu the speculating Yankee, who, that his restless: 
oy may not seem like too great anxiety, whittles a stick while he is carrying on 
— trade. In this latter character, it may be observed, ‘also, that there are large 
. = of affectation and complacency. The lower animals which have the upper 
Hee: noe teeth large seem to havea strong sense of what belongs to them, and will 
exbina uish it except for what they seem to regard as an equivalent ; and they 

- . physical restlessness or change of place, in an extraordinar degree. The 
in ra ay wolf, &e., in their cages, where all parts of their bodies seemd to be 
See ion, are examples; and the elephant, that has such an exceedingly long and 
theee baw! canine tooth, is a still more wonderful instance of the neces, | Kenan Se of 

aculties, 
us, we see that the upper front teeth, which are exposed by the strong action 
« he agar d pees he peter ave goon i ox cartpeat to the civil, 
uy, ness relations of mankind, and which ivi 
amily government, and individual rights. De ae eee 


Ample material for wonder, or criticism, is there not?) And when we 
a ancliy of knocking an impudent fellow’s teeth down his throat, how 
ate have we hitherto thought that his plainest indications of moral, so- 
cial, and political principles might be swallowed up at the same moment! 
This singular work is profusely illustrated with heads outlined in wood- 


and become what Peter Pindar used to call, “ so—clever,” orthat they are 
| with more reason apprehensive, lest the curriculum of a public education 
| may endanger the retiring delicacy and domestic habits which form the 
| boast and best embellishment of an Englishman’s fireside I know not, 

somehow, or other, the scheme does not at present seem to “ take.” 
| As for the Christmas Cattle Show, it hath roused the dormant energies 
| of the Agriculturists, 

“From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to Milford bay.” 

| Every man whose ordinary talk is of bullocks, and who glorieth in the 

goad, is on the alert; fat sheep, fatter hogs, and oxen of an absolutely 
astounding pinguitude, bleat, grunt and bellow, at the Baker street 
bazaar— 

“Who slays fat oxen, should himself be fat,” 

exclaimed the Litchfield Lexicographer,—but Daniel Lambert is—alas ! 
—no more. Old Mr. Wardle’s fat boy is still “but a youth and ruddy ;” 
and when we demand, in sad uncertainty, who could, would, might, or 
should, convert such enormous oxen, sheep, and gruuters, into beef, mut- 
ton, pickled pork, or bacon? echo responds to us ‘ Who, indeed ?” unless 
we could recall to life our fat old friend Sir John, once as Ancient Pis- 
tol well described him one of the greatest men in the realm, or, 
peradventure, could resuscitate that greater man than even he, Justice 
Silence’s boon companion, “Goodman Patf, o’ Barstow.” To the con- 
sumers it may, however, be satisfactory to be informed that, since 1847, 
the prize cattle have, in proportion to their bone,spresented something 
less for the tallow-chandler, and more for the butcher, and this, let us be 
thankful for it, without any visible deterioration of their symmetry. 

The West- Riding election, to supply the vacancy in the House of Com 
mous consequent on the elevation of your old friend Viscount Morpeth to 
the Earldom of Carlisle, has been keenly contested. Mr. Denison, a 
Tory of the old school, protectionist, and quondam parliament man for 
Yorkshire, has been opposed by Sir Culling Eardley, an Exeter Hail can- 
didate. Yesterday’s poll gave for Denison 10,980, tor Eardley 8,191, and 
the last news from Waterfield by the electric telegraph this evening an- 
nounces that protection doctrines are predominant, and free-trade at a 
discount, in the West-Riding. 

Nor is it among the Yorkshiremen alone that these antagonistic princi- 
ples are agitated ; serious doubts as to the exact proportion in which 
what the philosophers call “ the attraction of cohesion” ought to act upon 
the state and church here, itshould seem, disturbed the conscience of the 
Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, son to the late and brother to the present 
Earlof Gainsborough, the leader par excellence—and not without reason, 
since his talents are considerable aud his private character absolutely irre- 
proachable—of the gentlemen of the evangelical persuasion, and the 
dames and demviselles whom Dr. Melvill was wont to call “the muslined 
senators” of St. John’s, Bedford Row. Mr. Noel, alike unable to retract, 
modify, or conceal his new opinions, has, as a man of honour ought tu +>, 
at once relinquished his preferment ; and completely revived the goud 
old proverb “ when a man is missed he is moaned,” for although his suc- 
cessor at St. John’s is no less a man than the Hon. Dr. Dealtry, 

6‘ Maids, matrons, and widows are loud in their wail.” 

I don’t find, however, that husbands, brothers, or gentle bachelors, are, 
generally speaking, equally affected ; at least, if such be the case, they 
subdue their sorrows, and have hitherto and as becomes the sterner sex, 
| like Byron’s “ Jack Johnson,” and the negroes, ‘“ more philosophy dis- 
played.”—This last commendable qualification cannot happily be pre- 
dicated with equal truth of the “ six practitioners of the palace court,” 
who under, and by virtue of the provisions of an absolute government, 
have for some time past moderately sheared, but within the last few 
months proceeded to clip, poll, and flay, the lieges resident within 12 miles 
of the palace at Westminster, (save in the city where the Londoners are 
operated upon with equal dexterity in the Lord Mayor's court,) in all 
actions of “ debt,” “ promises,” ‘“ trespass,” “ covenant,” and * trover,”’ 
where the cause of action is above 20s. and below 20/. 

These six “ practitioners’? may be subdivided into‘ gentlemen,’ and 
‘gents;’ the former using their monopoly (which is by the way a most 
improper one, and enough to make an Aristides act unjustly re oa for 
the protection of their clients than the oppression of ithe public—the lat- 
ter pillaging indiscriminately right and left whomsvever they can lay 
their claws upon, without regard to age, sex, rank or station, and this 
with the more alacrity, that every man among them like the Great Red 
Dragon in the Apocalypse, ‘ knoweth that he hath but a short time.” 
Their days are indeed “ dwindled to the shortest span;” Parliament will 
meet in February, and the “ Palace Court occupation” will be at an end. 
In an evil hour for the fraternity, one of them some few weeks age as- 
sailed the well known “ Jacob Omnium, Esq.,”? and won a victory, which 
like the fierce Epirot’s triumph over the Roman legions, is likely to 
undo the conqueror.” 


Resting from his Senatorial labours, the rejected of Edinburgh, Thomas 
Babington Macaulay, Paymaster-General, Cabinet Minister, Privy Coun- 
cillor, &c., &c., has added to the laurels of the orator, the statesman, the 
brilliant Essayist, the spirit-stirring bard of “ Ivry,” ‘Ancient Rome,” 
and ‘‘ the Armada”—the more enduring honours of the Constitutional 
Historian. Charles James Fox had commenced the history of our revo- 
lution of 1688, but death surprized him ere his task wa: well begun, and 
we can but sigh over his unfinished fragment, and exclaim, ex pede Hercu- 
lem. Sir James Macintosh projecied, and philosophised, but went no 








*Our correspondent quotes Punch’s account of the affair; but itis toolong. The 
simple fact is, that a vagabond stole a horse from worthy Mr. Omnium, and placed 
him in a livery stable in Mr Omnium’s name. When the thief was discovered and 
compelled to move out of the way, the livery stable keeper brought an action in 
the Palace Court, and recovered from Mr. O. the amount of his bill, £2 17s.—the 
bill of costs being £21 7s. 8d.! This is the case we alluded to in an article on 
Colonial Appointments the week before last; and it now appears, as we then sur- 
mised, that Jacob Omnium’s Governorship was a mere rumour.—[ Ed. Alb. 











farther; Mr. Macaulay has descended into the unoccupied arena, under- 
taken, and performed the task. This noble work must indeed be read, 
re-perused aud stadied, ere it can Ig sy ted as it deserves, but men, 
not without just pretensions to judge, have been of opinion, that to the 
patient antiquarian research which characterized the labours of a Douce 
or D’Israeli, he has united the expanded views, philosophic reasoning, 
and masculine vigour of a Hallam, combined with the lucid eloquence, 
brilliant diction, and exquisite felicity of illustration so peculiarly and un- 
mistakeably Mis own. Should these encominms appear exaggerated, let 
your szbscribers read, that they may be competent to judge, and they 
will Ithiuk rest satisfied that thongh Mr. Macaulay has obtained high 
and universal praise, “‘ His excellence did earn it ere he had it.” 


_—_———. 


FINE ARTS—A WORD FOR THE OLD MASTERS. 

The following, under the signature of J. Vanderlyn, we found a few 
days since in the columns of the Courier and Enqiirer. Some persons 
may fancy they see in it something of the queralousness of a disappoin- 
ted artist; but it contains much truth nevertheless. 

“ We hold there is as much skill, talent, and success in modern artists generally, as in the 
old ones. We utterly repudiate the hypocritical cant, which is forever preaching up the old 
masters as unapproached and unapproachable. We affirm that there are artists now living im 
France, England, and Germany, and in this country, who can produce, and have produced, 
pictures inevery work ofart, not inferior to those even of Raphael, Da Vinci, Corregio, Mu- 
rillo, the Caracei, and any other of pastages. We have spent days upon days in the Louvre, 
and we affirm that there are scores of pictures there, which we would not give house room to. 
and which we would be happy to quthenae for the Columbus in chains of Leutze, or the Strat 
ford going to Execution of De la Roche, or the Breaking of the Sixth Seal, by Danby. Will 
the world never be cured of this blind devotion tothe old masters” 

It was reserved for a public print of our country, and of the present 
period, to give utterance to such unblashing and unwarranted assertions, 
denouncing and calling in question, opinions and reputations firmly es- 
tablished and sanctioned by centuries, whose rank and supremacy would 
be no more apt to be disputed in old and enlightened Europe, than the 
preeminence of such writers as Shakspeare, Corneille, Moliére, &c. 

It is seriously to be deplored that this sort of gasconading and empty 
boasting bas been so common in our country. It does not proceed, we 
may rest assured, from those who have a due appreciation of the arts, or 
they would express themselves in more measured terms, with regard to 
names to the foremost of which the enthusiasm of preceding ages has ap- 
plied the title of divine. Americans will boast when their pride and na- 
tional repatation are called in question, and will even flatter themselves 
that they are able to cope with Europe in the sphere of the tine arts, with- 
out considering orreflecting that they are in a measure unworthy of such 
distinction, from the comparative neglect and petty encouragement af- 
forded to the few artists we have; this is, in some sort, adding outrage 
to the already wounded feelings of some of our artiste. 

The spirit also of the present age is almost wholly absorbed with the 
material interests of society, and in no country so wholly, if not exclu- 
sively, we believe, asin ours—and thus drawn off from the claims and 
interests of the fine arts, if not indeed from most other intellectual pur- 
suits; aud the sentiment and feeling which give life and soul to high art, 
are but too evidently blunted, it not deadened by this same spirit. : 

It is, therefore, vain and unreasonable to expect to find the same attain- 
ments, the same eminence inthe arts, under so many disadvant ages, 
which the artists of a former period were not exposed to,or at least 
knew little of. Art had become a handmaid to the christian religion in 
that more favoured age. We all knew what high oonsideration the arts 
enjoyed in the time of Angelo and Raphael,—when sovereigns, popes and 
princes were their admirers and protectors ; and the spirit of the age na- 
turally partook of the high distinction which was conferred upon them. 
And this noble incentive stimulated the artists in their career, and not 
guineasor dollars. Michael Augelo lived like a poor man from choice 
and indifference to the petty vanities of life, and laboured as hard from 
the love of the arts, and the desire to excel in them, as the mass of man- 
kind do from necessity ; but honours and renown attended his efforts 

It is evidence of a good state of society, we would say, when men are 
actuated in their pursuits by the love of fame, and the applause of the 
world; such was eminently the case in the life-time of Angelo, Raphael, 
and Titian—and Rubens, although a century later, enjoyed like advan- 
tages, and his fame spread a lustre on the arts, the good efforts of which 
were communicated to neighbouring states. Whereas, when we look 
to our own country, if permitted to speak candidly, little, if any, of this 
sentiment or feeling exists; barren as it were of any of the vestiges of 
the arts and remote from all the celebrated models; and where art in 
itself is at best a nullity, comparatively speaking, and certainly not en- 
joying its due consideration, as is evident from the little favour it has 
hitherto met from our government, whether that of state, or eneral gov- 
erument—and although our country is in the midst of gigantic strides to 
wealth aod power, unexampled in the history of any nation, nothing is 
done or undertaken in behalt of the liberal arts, if we except a few acci- 
dental commissions hitherto hestowed and connected with the ornament- 
ing of the Capitol. No public embellishments are in prosecution in 
either painting or statuary, no edifices are reared to science or the arts ; 
in a word, no provision is made to shelter and enshrine the labours of 
genius. And can it be a matter of wonder, that the spirit of the accom- 
plished artist should sink and pine within him especially if he has pur- 
sued his studies abroad, and resided some years in Europe, so as to 
witness the favour and consideration which is still bestowed on the arts ? 

It would therefore be as unjust as ungenerous to call censure upon 
such of your artists, for their want of zeal and activity, when no encour- 
agemoat is offered them above that of ordinary portrait painting, the 
humblest branch of the art, and in itself repugnant to the taste of the 
student of high art. Neither can it be said that success has generally 
attended the efforts of the American artist. The writer must know little 
of what has occurred in relation to the arts and artists during the twenty- 
tive or thirty years past in our principal cities, Pictures that had given 
distinction abroad to the artists, what has become of them? few know ; 
there is no public hall or gallery of art to go to, to look for them; the 
artist has been obliged to dispose of his works at a sacrifice, and they 
now remain ina manner concealed from public view, yielding as little 
profit to the reputation of their author, as they had in a pecuniary point 
ot view; many other instances might be adduced, were it necessary, to 
prove that due reward has not attended the labours, generally, of the 
American artists—and whether Leutze has sold his Columbus in Chains, 
we know not, but we have been informed that Danby even in England 
had not sold his successful picture. French artists of any distinction 
have always found liberal encouragement from their government, which 
is professedly the patron of Science, Literature and the Fine Arts, an 
acknowledged and honourable fact ; yet it must also be admitted, as an- 
other fact, that, with all her encouragement, she has not reproduced a 
Nicholas Poussin or a Le Sieur. The fault may be said to te to the 
epoch : there is a stamp of truthin mind and sentiment in the works of 
those masters, which appertained to a better period, and is rarely dis- 
covered in the productions of the present day. 

And in the line of landscape painting, Claude Lorraine still stands pre- 
eminent; the classic beauty of his fairy scenery, as also the matchless 
beauty ond purity of tivts and atmosphere, remain still unrivalled. Not 
even to name Angelo or Raphael—where are we to look for a Titian, a 
Corregio, a Paul Veronese, or a Rubens, a Van Dyck, or a Rembrandt! 
Who are the artists that have appeared since, to be brought into compari- 
son with these old masters? None, we dare affirm; and yet we are as 
ready as any to allow great credit to many modern artists, such as a 
Reynolds, a Lawrence, in England, in their sphere, in which they were 
liberally encouraged. Still on canuot be said to have equalled Van 
Dyck, even in that branch of the art, nor Rembrandt, for the magic and 
potency of effect and colour. We are not at all disposed to dispute the 
eminent talent which is to be found in Europe at present, nor the en- 
couragement that attended it; still, we are fully persuaded that the 
must be contented with holding a secondary rank, when compared wi 
those we have named. Posterity will assign to each his place; and such 
has already been the case, in France, with reputations like those of David, 
Gerard, Gerodet, Geurin, and others—-full half their celebrity is already 
gone. The same has been the case elsewhere, whether in Italy or Eng- 
land. j 

The said writer speaks also of pictures in the Louyre galleries, to 
which he would not affurd house room. There are, no doubt, many 
there, in the great number, of no decided merit; and such is also the 
case in a great collection of books; but these pictures serve rather as a 
history of the art and the artists, than any other purpose : still, we should 
question much his capacity to make a judicious selection from the num- 
ber. Zul 

We are at a loss to conceive whence processes this sort of hostility, or 
jealousy, with the artists and pretended lovers of the arts in the United 
States, towards the old masters, which shows itself on so many occasions, 
and of which we see no indication abroad amongst the artists. This as- 
suredly is an unworthy feeling, if directed to any of the eminent masters. 
There is also a like feeling of opposition towards good copies, even if 
they be after select works of these same masters. This i. indeed incon- 
ceivable in a country like ours, sodestitute of good specimens of the arts, 





and which, on the other hand, is flooded with trash, in the way of prints 
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and wretched copies, with great names attached to them, disgracing the 
names of eminent masters by such shameful impositions. Public taste is 
thus exposed to be perverted by such specimens, and certainly not like- 
ly to be improved. : 

A sort of mode or fashion will probably always exist in art, as in 
many other matters. Atoue time the dry manner is in vogue, aud is now 
the case with German artists, who are all in favour of the dry masters 
and primitive art; and then, again, a loose and free style has its sway, a 
it was here iu the timeof Vanloo and Bucher—a period preceding David, 
and, as may be said to be the case at this day in Eugland, where colour 
and effect engage the attention chiefly of the artists. 

But there is no disposition abroad to detract from the reputation of the 
old masters. The pictures of Titian, Corregio, Paul Verouese, or of Ru- 
bens, Rembrandt, and many others, find their warm admirers there as 
well as those of Da Vinci, or Poussin, or Le Sieur. 

Public galleries of the arts in Europe form almost the principal attrac- 
tions of sume of its capitals, asis more particularly the case in Ltaly, where 
it confers title of uote to many a place of otherwise littie importance. 
Manich and Dresden, in Germany, acquire more uotice from this cireum- 
stance than even Vienua or Berlin; aud in Belgium, that comparatively 
small country, each city has its attractions, iu either galleries of the arts 
or inaltar pieces. Many of the proviacial towns of France are emulous to 
have their galleries of the fiue arts. Whereas, in vur country, with sin- 
cere regret must it be said, there seems to be noue of this feeling at pre- 
sent. Attempts weremade by a preceding generation both in New York 
and Philadelphia, under the sanction of honourable names, such as Chan- 
cellor Livingston, Edward Livingston—then mayor of New York—and, 
subsequently, by De Witt Clintou, to establish an Academy of the Arts, 
which example was followediu Philadelphia. But they have not met with 
interest and support from a succeeding generation, although greatly aug- 
mented in numbers and in wealth. [t should be a source of pain and mor- 
tification to the artist and lovers of the arts, to witness so little cousidera- 
tion and sympathy from the public towards the Fine Arts. On the other 
hand, libraries are liberally endowed under public sanction and favour, 
and yet, tothe mass of the public, they remain must generally closed, if 
not sealed books, imparting neither learniag nor science to the public. 

Paris abounds iu public libraries but it has also its galleries uf the arts, 
deemed also important. Pictures are thoughts hung on the walls, as 
Reynolds expresses it. Good pictures, like mirrors, reflect scenes from 
beautiful nature—collected far and wide, in various climes, under the 
different effects of sun, light aud shade—gratifying curiosity, and adding 
to the stock of our ideas. The Dutch school of art introduces you into 
the state of society in Holland two centuries ago; aud Paul Veronese, in 
his large picture of the Marriage Feast of Canaan, brings us into the 
company of the noble Venetians of his time, three centuries past. 

We know artists, long conversant with the arts iu Paris and elsewhere, 
who consider it a treat and enjoyment to pass an hour in the Louvre 
gallery ata favourable moment, when not crowded with visitors, in quiet- 
contemplation and admiration of the chefs d’auvres of the old masters 
and with such it becomes a sort of worship—and, indeed, why not? Do 
not literary men carry their admiration of the ancient writers to a like 
devotion? Homer, Virgil, Horace, have had for ages their worshippers, 
and still continue to have; and Shakspeare and others of later days have 
still theirs, we trust, or we would despair for humanity. And the artist 
we think, has like cause for a like feeling of warm admiration, derived 
from the coutemplation of the works of those who have reflected so 
much honour and glory on the arts, the object of their affection and pur- 
suit through life. The artist, may with equal cause and propriety, ex- 
press himself as Madame de Stael dves as a writer: “ Aud now,” says 
she, “could we, without the knowledge of languages, and the habit of 
reading, communicate with men who are no more, aud whom we feel se 
fully as our triends, our fellow citizens, and our allies?’ One must be 
deficient in feeling to refuse such noble pleasures. 

In conclusion, we must be permitted to express our sincere regret that 
the cause and success of the Fine Arts with us has not engaged mure the 
attention and interest of our writers, and particularly those who have 
resided some years in Europe, where they could not fail of witnessing 
the favour and eonsideration which is still bestowed upon them. 

J. VANDERLYN. 
sacdsnnsigitintcnnie 
HORRIBLE CATASTROPHE. 

On the night of the Ist ult. a most deplorable loss of life took place on 
board a steamer plying between Sligo aud Liverpool. From a variety of 
accounts of the circumstance we select the following, published in the 
Belfast News Letters of Tuesday the 5th ult. 


_ The steamer Londonderry, Capt. Johnstone, onv of the vessels belong: 
ing to the North West of Ireland Steam Packet Company, and at present 
plying between Sligo and Liverpool, left Sligo at four o'clock on Friday 
evening, for the latter port, with a general cargo, a large number of cattle 
and sheep, aboat one hundred and ninety steerage passenger (emigrants, 
on their way via Liverpool for America), aud two or three cubin pas- 
— As she proceeded on her voyage, the weather becaine exceed- 
gly foul, and after midnight the wind arose to a perfect gale. About 
one o’clock that night, or rather Saturday morning, it was deemed ex- 
pedient to put the steerage passengers below, aud the order was execut- 
ed, not, we understand, without some resistance on the part of many of 
them. Most of our readers are probably acquainted with the dimensions 
ofa steerage cabin of an ordinary steamer—a compartment rarely more 
than eighteen feet long, by ten or twelve in width, and in height about 
seven feet. Intu this space, ventilated only by one opening, the compan- 
jon, one hundred and fifty human beings, as we have been informed, 
were packed together! We can only guess at the necessity which gave 
eccasion for this apparently inhuman, and, alas! fatal order; but it is 
reasonable to suppose that there was an apprehension lest some of the 
unfortunate passengers might have been washed overboard, had they re- 
mained on deck, as the sea was at the time breaking over the vessel. 
The steerage being thus occupied, it was next, as alleged, feared lest the 
water should get admission through the companion ; and this, the only 
be by which air could be admitted to the sufferers below, was closed 
an a tarpaulin nailed over it, thus hermetically sealing the aperture, and 
preventing the possibility of any renewal of the exhausted atmosphere ! 
The steamer went onher way, gallantly braving the winds and the waves, 
and unconscious of the awful work which death was meanwhile doing 
within her. No tongue, save that of a survivor, can dare to describe the 
direful tragedy—no imagination can realise the horrors of that truly 
awful period, during which, in the darkness, and heat, and loathsomeness 
of their airless prison, its wretched inmates shrieked for aid, and there 
were none to hear their cries amid the boisterousness of the storm, or, if 
they were heard, none sagacious enough to interpret the dreadful mean- 
ing they meaut to convey. Atlength, one man—the last, it is said, who 
had been put down—contrived to effect an opening through the tarpaulin 
of the companion, and pushing himself out, communicated to the mate 
that the people in the steerage were dyiug for want of air. The mate 
instantly becamed alarmed, and, obtaining a lantern, went down to render 
assistance. Such, however, was the foul state of the air in the cabin, that 
the light was immediately extinguished! A second was obtained, and 

, too, was extinguished. 

At length on the tarpaulin being completely removed, aud a free access 
of air admitted, the real nature ot the catastrophe exhibited itself. There 
lay in heaps, the living, the dying, and the dead, a spectacle enough to 
appal the stoutest heart. Men, women, and children were huddled to- 

ether, blackened with suffocation, distorted by convulsions, bruised and 

leeding from the desperate struggle for existence which preceded the 
moment when exhausted nature resigned the strife. After some time, 
the living were separated from the dead, and it was then found that the 
latter amounted to nearly one half of the entire number. The vessel 
put into Lough Foyle at ten o’clock on Saturday night, but for some rea- 
son, with which we are not yet acquainted, she did not come up to the 
quay of Derry until ten o'clock on the following (Sunday) morning. The 
—— and consternation of the inhabitants may well be conceived 
het o the astounding intelligence was circulated that the Londonderry 
hei — with a multitude of dead bodies on board, the intelligence 
dott : ned by the oraerered stories of robbery and assassination which 
ess gave rise to the ramours of that kind circulated in this town 
yesterday. The authorities at once hastened to the spot, and immediate 
ers were given for the arrest of the captain, crew, and surviving pas- 
sengers. Fifty men of the 95th depot, under the command of Major 
- supported by the city constabulary, were present, and prevented 
e aa of any parties from the vessel. Alexander Lindsay, the Mayon, 
and sbveral of the local inagistrates, were in attendance. 
The scene on entering the stee of the steamer was, perhaps, as 
awful a spectacle as could be witnessed. Seventy-two dead bod es of 
men, women, and children lay piled indiscriminately over each other four 
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evident that, in that struggle, the poor creatures had torn the clothes 
from off each other’s backs, aud even the flesh from each other’s himbs! 
After the lapse of some time a respectable Jucy was impanneled before 
Minchin Lloyd, Esq., coroner; and they proceeded to hold an inquest on 
the body of one of the sufferers, a little girl of about eight years of age. 
Two witnesses were then examined, a the conclusion of their testi- 
mony, it being six o’clock, the Coroner adjourned the inquest until yes- 
terday morning, at ten o’clock. Meanwhile the bodies were removed 
from the steamer to the stores of Mr. John Lyons. Owing to the nature 
of their death and other causes, decomposition was rapidly setting in, and 
it was not without difficulty that persons could be indaced to undertake 
the task. It required three hours to remove the bodies. The mayor 
gave orders that coffias showld be provided for the dead ; the survivors, 
by order, we understand, of the bishop, were conveyed to the Town-hall, 
where every attention was paid to them. Nearly all of the steerage pas- 
sengers were poor farmers | oe the neighbourhood of Sligo and Ballina, 
and their families; there were about an equal number of males and fe- 
males, aud a considerable proportion of children, many of whom are now 
left fatherless and motherless. Among the survivors are three little chil- 
dren, saved out ofa family of nine. Itis almost unnecessary to say that 
all these passengers were miserably poor, many of them half naked. 
How the story, therefore, of their inteuded robbery and assassination 
could have gotten into circulation, we are unable to understand ; but we 
have the fact from au eye-witness of the scene, while the bodies were re- 
moving—one of the most respectable inhabitants of Derry, who humane- 
ly assisted in the oversight of the melancholy duty, and from whom we 
have learned the greater portion of the above particulars, that small sums 
of money were found on the persons of many of the deceased, and that the 
story of the plunder must be a pure fabrication. 

Some evidence at the inquest went to prove, however, that robbery 
was both coutemplated and perpetrated on that awful night; but the in- 
terest in investigating this part of the matter was swallowed up in that at- 
taching to the frightful scenes that subsequently occurred, when the strag 
gle for life or deata superseded that for property. On Wednesday the 
6th ult., a verdict was returned in these words, 


“We find that death was caused by suffocation, in consequence of the 
gross negligence and total want of the usual and necessary caution on 
the part of the captain, Alex. Johnston; Richard Hughes, first mate; 
and Ninian Crawford, second mate ; and we therefore find them guilty 
of manslaughter, and we further consider it our duty to express in the 
strongest terms vur abhorrence of the inhuman conduct of the remainder 
of the seamen on board on the melancholy occasion; and this jury beg 
to call the attention of proprietors of steam-boats to the urgent uecessity 
of introducing some more effectual mode of ventilation in the steerage, 
and also affurdiug better accommodation to the poorer classes of pas- 
sengers,”’ 

The total number of dead bodies dug out from this charnel house was 
seventy-two. The Captain and mates were committed to prison, and 
bail retused for their appearance. We notice that the Captainis reported 
to have shown himself an able and humane man previously, and we find 
also some published extracts in his justification, to which we think it but 
fair to give a place. The result of this fearful event will probably be 
the enactment of a law regulating the arrangements for passages of the 
poorer classes. Capt. Johnston, states in a solemn protest made before a 
notary, after allusion to the fearfal nature of the gale, that 





The man who kept the watch forward came to appearer, and informed 
him the companion-lid of the steerage had worked off witli the pitching of 
the vessel, and could not be found. Appearer told the second mate to take 
the tarpaulin off the luggage and cover it over the companion, to prevent 
the water from going below, which was accordingly dove, from which 
time until ten o’clock the wind increased, blowing from W. to W.N.W., 
and the sea rose, causing the ship to pitch and roll greatly. Appearer, 
obliged to keep constantly near the wheel, directing the management of 
the ship, except when he had to go to the cabin to consult the chart, and 
see the ship’s way. At this time the mate came to appearer, and infor- 
med him that the weather had carried the tarpaulin again off the com- 
panion, and that he had taken the carpenter, with a light, forward to se- 
cureit. In proceeding, they found the slide, or top, and replaced it on 
the companion, and nailed the tarpauling over it, so that the slide could 
not again be washed off, leaving the doer way quite open, the door having 
been broken off the hinges. . . » . Abvut five o’clock, a.m., the 
mate came to appearer, and informed him that to his knowledge there 
were four or tive people dead in the steerage, and to take charge of the 
deck uatil be, the mate, would go forward to see what more had happen- 
ed, aud to assist the passengers. Appearer then took charge of the steer- 
ing of the ship on hearing this report from the mate, and gave him orders 
that all hands, even to the man on the look-out, should immediately go 
forward and assist the passengers, bringing all that could come and were 
alive, aft to the cabin, and every other part of the ship they could be dis 
tributed into, to relieve and save them, which was instantly done, and 
every succour possible rendered for their comfort. Many of the passengers 





were carried att by the crew, the wind etill from W N.W. to N. W., and 
blowing a terrific gale. . . Avpsarec also solemuly declares that, 
trom the morning he left Sligo till he arrived in Londonderry, he never 
once had his boots or clothes otf, nor did he ever lie down or sleep. And 
further declares, that his undivided care and attention was devoted solely 
tothe management of the ship and saving of all on board and that the loss 
of life which occurred on board during the voyage, the best of appearer’s 
knowledge and belief, arose from the number of passengers that entered 
and remained iu the steerage, from the tempestuous state of the weather, 
and from heavy sea-sickness experienced by the passengers, and bad air 
arising from the number congregated together in so smalla place, and 
being unable to leave the steerage from their extreme debility, and the 
tempestuous state of the weather,” 


a 


THE LATE IBRAHIM PASHA. 


Ibrahim Pasha, the son of the great Mehemet Ali, was born at Cava!la, 
in Albania, in 1789. His father, from the humble occupation of a water- 
carrier, had risen to take rank among the leading men of the Ottoman 
Empire as a statesman anda warrior. The young [brahim, at the age of 
seventeen, joined his father’s army, and though always inferior in a civil 
capacity to his sire, he soon proved himself more than Mehemet’s rival in 
tne held. 1n1816, he went iuto Arabia against the Wahabees—an her- 
etical sect of the Mahommedan religion, and be subdued them after a 
harassing war of three years. He wrested the holy town of Mecca and 
Medina from their hands, and re-established the course of the caravans, 
On the 11th of Vecember, 1819, he was received in triumph at Cairo, on 
returning from his victorious adventures ; and the Sublime Porte then 
conferred upon him the high title of Pasha of the holy cities. In 1824, 
Mehemet Ali undertook for the sultan the quciling of the Greeks, who had 
commenced their memorable struggle tor freedom. Ibrahim Pacha 
commanded the expedition against them, and sailed from Alexandria for 
the Morea, with a fleet consisting of 163 sail, 16,000 infantry, 700 horse, 
and four regiments of artillery. The war which Ibrahim waged in the 
Morea was one of great excess and cruelty, sufficient, had he been a 
Christian soldier, to have tarnished his reputation for ever. But, until 
lately, an Ottoman, with arms in his hand, was quite ignorant of mercy, and 
Ibrahim is to be jadged by the standard of his race. The battle of Nava- 
rino, the 20th October, 1827, annihilated Ibrahim’s fleet, Aud cut short his 
sanguinary proceedings in Greece. 

The following year found Mehemet Ali in open and effective rebellion 
against the Porte, and in independent sway over Egypt. His ambition 
was to add Syria to his dominions, and his son [brahim in carying out this 
object, achieved his greatest glory. With 24,000 infantry, four regiments 
of cavalry, and forty pieces of artillery, Ibrahim and his lieutenant, Soli- 
man Pasha (the French Col. Selves) overran the Syrian territory. Gaza, 
Jaffa, Caitfa, and Acre—the Acre of Saladin and Napoleon—consecutively 
fellinto their power. The victory of Koniah, in 1832, laid the approach 
to Constantinople defenceless before them ; when Russia interfered, and, 
with 20,000 troops, protected the capital of the Ottoman Empire. But 
Ibrahim retained and ruled Syria, having subsequently contirmed his 
power by the victory of Nizeh, in 1839. This triumph was, however, 
to be his last. 

The four nations—England, Austria, Russia, and Prussia—jealous of the 
increasing potency of Mehemet, combined to restore Syria to Turkey. 
Ibrahim at once sank before their attack ; the bombardment and occupa- 
tion of Acre, the 3d November, 1839, in the space of four hours, showed 
the Pasha and his father the vanity of resistance : they made the best 
terms they could with the Sultan, Syria was surrendered, and Mehemet 








ei all presenting the ghastly appearance of persons who had died in 
bn of saffocation; very many of them covered with the blo. 
which had gushed trom the mouth ‘and nose, or had flowed from the 
bs so inflicted by the trampling of nail-studded brogues, and by the 
htic violence of those who struggled for escape. For it was but too 


became recognised hereditary viceroy of Egypt. His memorable visit 
to London is in every ove’s recollection, In consequence of Mehemet 
Ali’s recent incapacity, from dotage, to longer govern Egypt, [brahiin was 
nominated by the Sultan Viceroy in his stead on the 1st of last September 
The sceptre, after a brief interval of two months and ten days, has passed 
from [brahim’s hands. 


January 6 


—— 


Tho Pacha closed his mortal career ou the 10th ultimo; his death being 
the combined result of bronchitis and abscess of the langs. He is suc- 
ceeded in power by his nephew Abbas Pasha, the eldest living male 
member of Mehemet’s family. This succession is strictly pursuant to 
the Sultan’s firman of 1841, by which the government of Egypt is to de- 
sceud in direct line in Mehemet’s male posterity, from the elder to the 
elder among his sons and grandsons. ' 

Ibrahim was interred with military honours, but with little ceremony, 
on the day of his death, in Mehemet Ali’s family tomb near Cairo. Ibra- 
him leaves three sons, Achmet Bey (born in 1825,) Ishmael Bey, (born in 
1830,) both now pursuing their studies in Paris; and Mustapha Bey, (born 
in 1832), at present in Cairo. wae 

Endowed with inferior capabilities for governing in time of peace, Ib- 
rahim Pasha was in war the armed right hand of his father Mehemet. 
He was a soldier and a good one, but he was little more. In private he 
was serious and retiring ; his chief failings were selfishness and penuri- 
ousness ; yet his faults were in some measure redeemed by his unaltera- 
ble affection for, and devotion to his father. 

—_—_——_—_»———__ 

Tue Soutnern Wuate Fisuery.—A meeting of the shareholders of 
the company, for prosecuting the Southern Whale Fisheries from the 
Aukland Islands was held in London on the 6th ultimo, Mr. Charles 
Enderby, the prompter of the undertaking, and one of the grantees, in 
the chair. There was a large and highly respectable assemblage, Mr. 
Preston, the secretary, read the report of the provisional committee, from 
which we learn that 100,000/., or one third of the proposed capital, has 
already been subscribed, and that there is, therefore, now no fear that 
this undertaking will be carried out. Aletter fromthe Earl of Rardwicke, 
speaking in the highest terms of the “ great national importance of the 
undertaking,” and placing himself at the disposal of the directors, was 
read, His lordship was elected Governor, and Mr. Thomas Baring was 
requested to act as Deputy Governor. A letter from the Goveruor of New 
Zealand, which came to aoe! a few days since, was read, in which his 
Excellency assured Mr. Enderby “ of his full concurrence in opinion with 
him, that the proposed establishment at the Aukland Islands would be 
productive of advautage to the surrounding colonies.” The Messrs. En- 
derby, as grantees of the Aukland Islands, propose to place them at the 
company’s disposal, with no other reservation than that of their sharing in 
equal proportions with the company, whatever net profits may eventually 
accrue from the sale or lease of the land to settlers. This very liberal 
proposal was thankfully accepted, and the announcement that Mr. Charles 
Enderby himself had determined to zo out to the islands to organise the 
fishery, elicited much approbation, the functions of the provisional com- 
mittee having ceased. The report was unanimously carried; aud it now 
rests with the directors to carry out the object of this great and im por- 
tant company, which canuot fail to be a benefit to the nation.—European 
Times. 

Tue American Fricate “ St. Lawrence.”’—The St. Lawrence came up 
Southampton Water and anchored abreast Netley Abbey on Sunday, the 
3rd ult. When she dropped anchor the Admiralty superintendent's boat, 
with the royal pendant flying, pushed off from the quay to convey Lieut 
Brady, R.N., who, in the absence of Capt. Sir J. G. Sinclair, Bart., the 
senior officer at Southampton, went to pay his respects to Capt, Paulding 
of the St. Lawrence, aud to offer him the civilities of the port. Lieut. 
Brady was received very politely, and the most respectful courtesies 
were reciprocated between the American and Britis 1 officers. At 10 
o’clock on Monday morning the slumbering monks of Netley must have 
been almost aroused by the reverberating echoes ot a salute of 21 guns 
from the frigate. This was answered by a saluteof 21 guns from the 
Southampton platform, which was fired amidst a great concourse of peo- 
pie. The United States consul now went off to the frigate in official cos- 
tume, and returned to the pier about 12 o'clock with several officers of 
the {rigate. The captain was detained on board by illness. The weather 
was very tempestuous, but a number of gentlemen were on the pier, and 
welcomed the American offieers very cordially to ee ma BO Numer- 
ous flags were hoisted, and the church bells rang merrily during the day. 
A number of reports have been iu circulation as to the conduct of Capt, 
Paulding in passing Portsmouth Harbour. We are authorised to state 
that, in strict accordance with naval etiquette, the captain did salute the 
admiral, the garrison, and Osborne. Captain Paulding and the officers 
of the frigate were entertained on the 13th instaut ata splendid dinner, 
given by the Mayor and Corporation of Southampton, at the Andit House 
in commemoration of the visit of the St. Lawrence, and to testify their re- 
spect for the American flag. About ninety persous sat down to dinner. 
The Mayor presided at the principal table, and at the right hand of his 
worship sat the guest of the evening Captain Paulding, supported by many 
of his officers. 

Tut “Ocean Monancu.”—The following letter, addressed to the Com- 
mittee of Lloyd’s, is from Mr. Bristow, the gentleman through whose 
intrepidity and firmness the lives of many of the passengers on board the 
ill-fated Ocean Monarch were saved. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Bristow brought up the kegs of gunpowder from the after-hatchway, at 
the imminent hazard of his own life, after others on board had refused so 
perilous an action, and by that means prevented the blowing up of the 
vessel :— 








“ CIncINNATI, State of Ohio, U. 8., Nov. 11, 1848. 

“ Gentlemen,—It is with feelings of the deepest thankfulness to the 
Dispenser of all events, that I now hasten to acknowledge with sincere 
gratitude the kind and liberal testimonial of your approval of my conduct 
curing the melancholy catastrophe of the 24th of August on board the 
ship Ocean Monarch. 1 am not conscious of having performed anything 
more than my duty in using my poor exertions for the safety of my fel- 
low-creatures; and so far from deserving praise for such conduct, | feel 
thankful that God, at such an awful time, endued me with such presence 
of mind as enabled me to be of service to others and eventually to pre- 
serve my own life. I accept your liberal donation with thankfulness 
and all that I can say beyond my sincere thanks is, that should Provi 
dence hereafter prosper my undertakings, | will faithfully remember to do 
unto others as I have been done by. With feelings of the deepest grati- 
tude and respect, I remain, gentlemen, your most obedient servant, } 

‘““Wuiston Bristov. 

“To the Committee for managing the affairs of Lloyd’s.” 





Tue Prestpent or Liperta.—On Sunday the 10th ult. the President 
of Liberia, Mr. J. Roberts, embarked at Plymouth, on board her 
Majesty's ship Amazon, commanded by Captain Troubridge. The Ad- 
miral, Sir W. H. Gage, kindly sent bis yacht, with the President and 
Suite. Her Majesty's ships Daphne and Rosamond got under weigh at the 
same time. The arrival of his Excellency in Liberia is anxiously looked 
forward to, as it is expected he will be able to do more for the suppres- 
sion of slavery than the largest squadron we could keep up on the coast. 
In addition to his numerous acquirements, Mr. Roberts is a skilful surgeon, 
and an excellent lawyer ; two useful accomplishments in his position. 
The tract of land over which he geverns extends over a surface of 700 
miles. He has established in the colony a college, several schools and 
hospitals, and, in fact, is gradually civilizing Western Africa. We are 
glad to record his acknowledgment by the British Government, and much 
benefit may be anticipated as the result of his mission to this country.— 
English Paper. 
Joun Musters, Esg.—This gentleman, so well known in the literary 
world as having married Lord Byron's “ Mary,” is, we regret to hear, in 
a state which precludes all hope of his ultimate recovery. As a first rate 
sportsman, he many years kept a pack of hounds, and hunted in the ad- 
joining county of Nottingham, and for two years hunted the North Wold 
hounds. His gentlemanly manners in the field, and his wespueny at 
his mansion, gained him innumerable friends; and those who reco lect 
“Handsome Jack,” as he was called some thirty years back, will read 
this announcement with considerable regret.—Lincolnshire Times. 








Catiroryta—tHeE Best Route.—We notice in the St. Louis papers some 
information and hints received from them by Mr. J. H. Cutting, whose 
accounts of this region were given in the Albion of the 23d ult. We can* 
not of course presume to give advice about the best mode of reaching the 
desired ground; but certainly those who travel overland will have a 
great advantage in the training to work, which they must undergo in a 
hundred days’ march. We know by experience that there is nothing 
like campaigning to strengthen the physical energies. 
The American population was estimated at about 3,000, but there were 
a large number of Indians on the search, making the whole number of 
persons on the gold hunt, probably 6,000. he fever had reached 
Oregon and the Sandwich islands, and there can be little doubt that the 
former territory will be depopulated ina short time. Nn 

Mr. Cutting, as we have said, went out with the emigrating company 
which left Independence in 1847. He has now returned by the route 
from California to Mexico, Vera Cruz, and New Orleans. He is, there- 


fore, capable of advising persons going to California as to the best route 








of travel. He gives the decided preference, for almost every class of 
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emigrants, to the route from Independence. He says that an ox-team 
can be driven from that point to California in one hundred days, and that 
without any difficulty. The road is well marked, and, with ordinary 
care in preparation fur the expedition and while on the way, little trouble 
ought to be anticipated. 


Screw Proretter.—The London Atheneum of the 9th ult. speaks thus 
of great improvements in this branch of steam-navigation. 

“We are told that Sir Thomas Mitchell, before he left London, had 
made successful experiments on a method of propelling through water by 
the screw,—which avoids the lateral resistance offered to all existing ap- 
plications to the instrument; and left behind him instructions for a pa- 
teut—which is now complete. Sir Thomas expects great things from 
this construction—no less, we understand, than @ nee 80 nee of 500 
miles aday fur large steamers. The results are incalculable if this prove 
so. The sea will be no more an obstacle than the dry land. The wave 
will almost beat the rail. Thirty days out to Syduey, for instance, will 
bring that most remote of our colonies, comparatively speaking, nearly 
home. We shall soon hear more of Sir Thomas Mitchell's instrament if 
it puta girdle round about the earth” at any such rate of conjuring.” 








FrNELON AMONG THE IRoQUoIs.—Last week we gave an interesting ad 
dress by Mr. R. Greenhow on this subject. The following letter in cor- 
roboration ot the surmises put forth has since appeared in the Literary 

e e editors. 
World, eddremed to & Wasurnoton Ciry, Dec. 25, 1848. 

Gentlemen,—Oa examining, since my return to this city, my notes aud 
authorities, as to the supposed Mission of Archbishop Fénélon among the 
Iroquois, in the western part of this State, I find that I have committed 
an important error of dates in the article on that subject read by me be- 
fore the Historical Society, on the 16 h inst., aud published by you in the 
Literary World on the 23d. The correction is, however, entirely in 
favour of the view supported by me in that paper. I there place the ar- 


rival of Hennepin in Canada, in the year 1678; pronouncing his assertion | 


erroneous, that he was in that country, “ whilst the Abbé de Fénélon, now 


Archbishop of Cambray, was residing there,” as we know the Archbishop to | 


have been in France iu 1675, and during the remainder of his life. I, 
however, find that Hennepin certainly arrived in Canada with La Salle iu 
1674; and his assertion—the most direct and positive evidence adduced 
by me, in favour of my suppositiou—therefore remains uncontradicted. 
“With the hope that you will give this correction a place in the Literary 
World, I remain, with great esteem, yours, truly, Ropr. Greennow. 


Cuorera 1n Great Britatx.—The following is the official statement 
of the progress of this disease from Sept. 28'l to Dec. 14th, both inclusive. 
No. of Cases.. Deaths. Recoveries. Result not stated. 

s ‘ - 











In Londen and vicinity.... 469 245 96 128 
In the Country....-......- 209 108 13 R88 
Ber EEL: tutte xe0e axons 1,571 692 286 593 
[ee ay eee 2,249 1,045 395 809 
Reported thisl4th Dec., 1848. 
In Londonand vicinity, viz,— 
ARETE SS he 1 _— 
Wandsworth..........- —_ 1 aie 
GERRI 6 da oe ocenece 1 1 ‘ii 
In the County, viz.— 
Chatham, Grange Parish. 12 9 i 
In Scotland, viz.— 
Edinburgh.......---- -- 7 3 3 _ 
Old Kilpatrick......... é 6 2 _ 
Maxwelltown......-.-. 17 ani 
en NC En ee ees 23 ll 2 am 
Hoddam, by Ecclefechan 1 1 — 
Total new cases...... 68 32 5 _ 


Froatine Raitway.—The Edinburgh and Northern Railway Company 
are constructing a floating railway, asit is styled, for the purpose of cross- 
ing the Tay at Broughton Ferry, where the waterway is a mile and a half 
broad. Thts vessel, or platform, will be of iron, 180 feet long and 35 feet 
broad, and, having three lines of rails on the deck, will hold a train of 
500 feet in length. 

Supping Traps or New York.—During the year 1848 there have ar- 
rived no less than one hundred and ninety-oue thousand, nine hundred 
and nine passengers! The increase over the emigration of 1847 is 
25,709. It is estimated that the number arriving at all the ports in 1847 
was about 250,000; the past year it cannot have been less than 300,000 
The following table shows the number of vessels arriving at this ‘port 





during the same time, classifying the country to which they belong :— | 


American, 1935; British, 754; French, 42; Bremen, 98; Swedish, 44; 
Norwegian, 30; H unburg, 31; Danish 25; Datch, 13; Belgian, 14; Por- 
tuguese, 12; Prussian, 11; Spanish, 6; Austrian, 2; Hanoverian, 6 ; Sici- 
lian, 3; Russian, 2; Oldenburg, 6; Neapolitan, 1; Genoese, 4 ; Brazilian, 
5; Oriental, 2; Venezuelian, 1; Sardinian, 3; Kuypenhausen, 1; Lubec, 
1; Gravadian, 8. Total, 3,060.—Commercial Advertiser. 


Messrs. Bevington & Sons, of London, are exhibiting a new musical | 


instrument, which comprises the effect of contra basi, violoncelli, violini, 
corui, trom's', hiatbois, clarioustte, flautte, piccolo, fl ageolet, &c.,—in 
tact, a grand orchestra. —— 

REMARKABLE FAcT IN Naturat History,—The following account of a 
cross-breed between a stag and a mave we find ina late London paper. 
‘* A hybrid filly, seven months old, was found a short time since in the 
New Forest, and is evidently of a mixed breed, between the horse aud the 
deer. Her dam, a pony mare, was observed to associate with some red 
deer stags in the New Forest four some months, and, at last, this foal was 
seen by herside. The nose shows a proximity both to the stag and 
horse ; her forelicad is round, like that of the deer: legs slender and dis. 
tinctly doubie; hoofs pointed, and partly double; colour brown, lighter 
under the belly; and tail like adeer. This extraordinary animal is the 
property of T. G. Attwater, Esq., of Attwater, at the village of Boden- 
ham, three miles from Salisbury. Dr. Fowler, of that city, has inspected 
the Hybrid, and is quite satistied of the correctness of the preceding state- 
ment; and Colonel Buckley, a keeper of the New Forest, has likewise 
secn the animal, and is of a similar opinion. 





The executors named by the will of Lord Melbourne are Lord 
Brougham and Mr. Edward Bilice; into whose hands will come a mass 
of importaut papers, public aud private.—Morning Post. 

__  ?S 

APPoINTMENTS—SrT. JAMEs’s PaLace, Dec. 14.—The Queen has been pleased 
to appoint the Rev. George Augustus Frederick Hart to be one of the Chaplains 
in Ordinary to her Majesty.—William Frederick Desbarres Esq., to be Puisne 
Judge, and Alexander MacDougall, Esq.. to be her Majesty's Sulicitor-General 
for the province of Nova Scotia.—James William Colville, Esq. Puisne Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature at Calcutta, to be Knight of the United Kingdom. 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, Mr. Gibson-Craig, and Mr. Herman Merivale, to be a 


committee to inquire into the expenditure of the Treasury, the } ig 
and Colon ial Offices, Py See eareny: persion, 


OsrTvary.—On the 4th ult., at Torquay, Lady W Montagu. On the 1lth inst 
at Clevedon, Somersetshire, Lord Dunsany, in hie 76th years Lord Dunsan the 
14th baron of that title, was one of the representative Peers of Scotland, and Lieu- 
tenant and Custos Rotulorum of the county of Meath, and formerly Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the Coldstream Guards, in which he served in Holland and Egypt, at 
the landing in which latter country he was severely wounded. He is succeeded 
by the Hon: Randal Edward Plunkett, The late Lord had been a eonatant resi- 
dent on his srngeny m the county of Meath, where he gave much em loyment to 
the poor.—On the 6th ult., at Ballykileaven, Queen's County, Ireland, Bir Edward 
J. Walsh, Bart. On the 25th August last, whilst on his passage home from India, 
Sir C W Burdett, Bart. On the 23rd Novem. at Hampstead, Lady Anne Maria 
Cuffe, second daughter of the late Earlof Harlborough. Onthe 28th November, 
at Altenburg, the reigning Duchess of Saxe-Altenburg. 
ent Louisa, Dowager Lady Ashburton, has survived herhusband but seven 

rea Her Ladyship was eldest daughter of William Bingham, Esq., of Phil- 

adelphia. Her marriage to Alexander aring, Esq., (subsequently raised to the 
our dey took place 23d August, 1798. The issue of it consisted of five sons and 
The aughters. Of the former, three survive ; and of the latter a similar number. 
© second daughter is the Dowager Marchioness of Bath. 
pre Euusp Turner, Esq., M. P.—This gentleman died suddenly, on the 10th ult. 
e house of his son-in-law, W. C. Beasley, Esq., 7, Victoria square, Pimlico. 
= was a Magistrate and ee, naan for Cornwall; and had. since 1837, 
‘d te his native tewn of Truro, in which he wasan influential banker. Un- 
Mont e Corporation Act, he was elected by the greatest number of votes to the 
> yt ter ouncil, and unanimously chosen first Mayor of Truro. In politics he 
oa Liberal measeres, and supported generally the Whig party. 
“a ee kL Coorer, Esq., F R. S.—This eminent surgeon died on the 3d ultimo 
Ro oy teh nem, in the 68th year of his age. He was member of the Council of the 
Ad core, lately President ofthe Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
s Dietinn, o seer? at University College, London; author of the celebrated 
sonary of Surgery,’’ and many other popular works. His abilities command. 
Prof Gibson, ofthe Uni- 





ed universal respect, and are highly c ded 
versity of Pennsylvania, wh “al “y 





Cyc Albion. 





mentions Mr. ras “deservedly well known all over the world for the ve- 
riety and extent of his professional information.” Mr. Cooper was admitted a mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons so long ago as 1803. Soon after he entered 
the army, and became aStaff Surgeon. In 1807 he obtained the Jacksonian prize 
for an elaborate “ Treatise on the Joints:’’ and in 1832, on the anniversary of the 
birth of Hunter, he had the honour of delivering the annual Oration in comme- 
moration of that illustriousman; and in 1845 he attained to the highest position in 
his leerned profession, the President's Chair of the College of Surgeons. With 
University College and Hospital Mr. Cooper was « d for sevent years 
as a most popular teacher, but resigned his appoiutment there in April last, conse- 
quent on a difference with two of his colleagues. 


Avup 


| War Orrics, Dec. 1.—7th Drag Gds—Capt J T Liston, from hif-py Unattach 
edto be Prymaster, v T Smales, who has ret on hif-py as Capt lst WI Reg. Lith 
Drag.—Lt J Hely, from the 58th F't to be Paymaster, y W Houghton, who has ret 
upon hif-py. 12ta Drag—Staff Surg of the Sec Class G Anderson to be Surg, y 
| J L Tighe, who ret upon hif-pay. 14th Drags—Lt C W Thompson to be Capt, 
| by pur, v Longfield, who ret; Cor W D Boyd to be Lt, by pur, v Thompson; 
| F Vansittart, Gent., to be Cor, by pur, v Boyd. 6th Reg of Foot—Assist Surg 

J W Mostyn, M D, from the Statl, to be Assist Surg, v Duncan, pro in the 12th 
Foot. 7th Ft—Capt A F Wallace, from the 26th Ft, to be Capt,v Hopson, 
whoex, 10th Ft—Capt. W Fenwick tobe Maj, w p, v Montizambert, killed in 
action ; LtH A Hellinsworth to be Capt, v Fenwick; Gent Cadet F B Sand 
with, from the Rl Mil Coll, to be Ens, w p, llth Ft—Ens R W Cardiff to 
| be Lt, by pur, v Bewes.who ret; G T Osborn, Gent. to be Ens by pur. v Car- 
| diff. 12th Ft—Assist Surg W Duncan, fromthe 6th Ft, to be surg v W Robert. 
| son, M D, who ret upon hif-py. 16th Ft—Lt J W Bostock, from the 29th Ft, to 
; be Lt, v James, who ex. 2istFt—L F Holland to be Capt by purv Andrews, 

who ret; Sec Lt W T M’Grigor tobe Frst Lt, by pur v Holland ; GJ B Bart 
| telot, Gent, tobe Sec Lt,by pur, v M‘Grigor ; Lt J P Stuartto be Adj, v Holland 

wo. 26th Ft—Capt W H Hopson, fromthe 7th Ft, to be Captv Wallace, who 
lex. 29th Ft—Lt J T James, from the 16th Ft, to be Lt, v Bostock, who ex. 
| 32d Ft—Maj H V Brooke to be Lt Col w p, v Pattoun, killed in action; 
| Capt W Case to be Maj, v Brooke; Lt A G Brine to be Captv Case ; Ens 
| J Swinburn to be Lt, v Brine ; Ens J A Shortt, from the 80th ftto be Ens, v 
Swinburn ; Col Serj J Giddings, tobe Qtmr, v Taylor, killed in action. 37th Ft 
| —Sec Lt W Baker, from the Ceylon Rifle Reg, to be Ens v Lamert, whoex. 
50th Ft—Lt H E Galton, from the 60th Ft, to be Lt, v O'Molony, who ex. 60th 
Ft—Lt H A O'Molony, from the 50th It, to be Lt, v Galton whoex. 6éth Ft— 
Ens DR Ross to be Lt, wt p, v Pyne. dec ; Gent Cadet R H Paget, from the 
KI Mil Coll,tobe Ens, v Ross. 71st Ft—LtJ Horne to be Adjcy v Prince, why 
res the Adjcy a 75th Ft—Ens J Fox to be Lt, by pur, v Mahony, who ret; F 
| Hardy, Gt, to be Ens byp,v Fox 80th Ft—Gt Cadet C Rice, from the Ri Mil 

Coll, tobe Ens w p, v Shott, app to 32d Ft, 82d I't—Actg AssSurg A Adams, to 
be Assist Surg, v Webster, promon the Staff. 83d Ft—Lt C W Austen to be 
Capt, by pur v Woodgate, who ret; Ens W M Molony to be Lt, by pur, v Austen; 
| R T Sweeney, Gent, tobe Ens by pur, v Molony. 9th Ft—Ens K Clancy to be 
Lt by pur v Knox, who ret; ‘I ‘Templeman, Gent to be Ens, by pur v Clancy. 
| Ceylon Rifle Reg—Lt W Bagenall to be Capiain, w p r, v Gray, dec . Ens 
G F Lamert, from the 37th Ft, to be Sec Lt, v W Baker, who ex. 

Srarr—Lt Col W J D'Urban, Dep Qtmr Gen in the Windward and Lee- 
ward Islands, to be Depy Qtmr Gen to the Forces serving inN A, v Lt Col 
F A M Fraser, dec; Lt Col H J French, Depy Qtmr Gen in Jamaica, to be 
Depy QtmrGentothe Forces serving in the Windward and Leeward Islands, 
Lt Col D‘Urban, app to Canada. 

HospiraL Star¥.—Assist Surg G M Webster, M D, from the 82d Ft, to 
be Staff Surg of the Sec Class, v Anderson, app to the 12th LtDrag ; Acting 
Assist Surg N H Stewart, M D. to be Assist Surg to the Forces, v Mostyn, 
“PP tothe 6th Ft. 

REvET.—Capt Sir R C Shakespear, of the Bengal Artillery, to be Maj in 
the Army inthe E 1; Capt H T Combe, ofthe 1st Bengal European Fusiliers, 
to be Majinthe Army inthe E I. 

MEMORANDUM-—The removal! of Lt G Swaby, from the 18th Ftto the 96th 
F't,on the 18th Aug 1848, has been cancelled. 

Wak OFFICE 8TH Dec, 1848—2d Drag Gds—Lt B Thornhill, from 62nd Ft, 
to be Lt, v Mansergh, who ex; Dec. 8. 4th Lt Deags—LtA Grant to be Capt 
by pur, v Fraser, who ret; Cor E Treadcroft to be Lt, by pur, v Grant ; H 
H Jolliffe, Gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Tredcroft; Dec. 8. 13th Lt Drags—Cor 
L White to be Lt, by pur, v Wilson, who ret; Dec 8. 4th Ft—Lt Col W 
G Gold, from 53d Foot, to be Lt Col, v Breton, whoex Dec 8. 18th Ft—Pay- 
master J M Keunedy,from 14th Ft, to be Paymaster, v F L Bennet, who has 
ret upon hif-py asa Lt; Dec 8. 36th Ft—Ens W H H Dashwood to be Lt 
by pur, v Ellis, who ret; J Crawford, Gent,to be Ens by pur, v Dashwood ; 
Dec 37th Ft—R Taylor, Gent, tobe Ens by pur v Stead, who ret; Dec8. 
4ist }’t—Paymaster TM Creagh, from 52d Ft, to be Paymaster, vice Dickson, 
who ex; Dec 8. 52d Ft—Paymaster F Dickson, from 41st Ft, to be Paymas- 
ter, v Creagh, who ex; Dee 8. 53d Ft—Brvt Col H W Breton, from 4th Ft, 
| to be Lt Col, v Gold, who ex ; Dec8. 58th Ft—Lt G@ Damerum, from half-pay 
| 104th Ft, to be Lt, v Heley, app Paymaster 11th Lt Drag; Ens G H Wynyard to 

be Lt, by pur, v Damerum, whoret; J Duncan, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Wyn- 

ward; Dec 8. 65d Ft—Lt R H Haviland to be Capt by pur, v Jauncey, who ret ; 
i|LtJS Manesergh; from 2d Drag Gds, to be Lt v Thornhill, who ex ; Ens GV 
| Seale to be Li, by pur v Haviland; GH Wilkinson, Gent, tobe Ens by pur v 
| Seale; Dec 8. ted Ft—Assist Surg A D Home, from the 3d W I Regt, to be 

Assist Surg, v Irwin, dec; Dec 8. 82d Ft—LtI. F Bernard to be Paymaster, v 
| J Mockler, who has retired upon hlf-py ; Dec 8. 91st Ft—P J Dunbar, Gent to be 
| Ens by pur v Juhnstone, whose appointment has been cancelled; Dec8 3d WI 
| Regiment—J B Knott, Gent to be Ens w pur, vJ F Byrne, superseded, being ab- 
sent without leave ; Assist Surg W J IF’yfle to be Assist Surg v Home, app to 
| 72d Ft; Acting Assist Surg G Hyde to be Assist Surg v Browne, app tothe Staff; 
| Dec 8. 
| Hospirat StaFF-—Assist Surg W Browne, from 3d W I Regt, to be Assist 
| Sur to the Forces, vice English, dec, Dec 8, 
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Gotp Cur Presextev ro raz 50rH Reoiment.—This splendid testi- 
mouial, the gift of Priace Waldemar of Prussia, was presented to the 
otlicers of the 50th, Quoen’s Own Regiment, on Wedn , the 6th ult., 
at a dinner given iu the Mess-room of Dover Castle. Colonel Petit offi- 
ciated as chairman, and the company numbered about fifty guests. The 
Mess-room was tastefully decorated with flags, arms, &c. In front of the 
Chairman were placed the almost bare poles of the flags borne by the 
regiment at the battlesof Vimeira and Almaez; on bis right and im the 
rear were hung three flags taken from the Sikhs; and on his left were 
displayed the new colours of the Regiment; while around were grouped 
arms in various devices. The Chairman was supported on his right by 
Viscount Hardiagé, and on his left by E. R. Rice, Esq., M. P. for Dover. 

After the cu-tomary loyal toasts had been duly honoured, Mr. Latham, 
the Prussian Consul, handed the presentation Cup to Lord Hardinge. His 
Lordship then rose, and said that it became his pleasing task, at the request 
of his Royal Highness the Pcince Waldemar of Prussia, to present the Cup 
to the officers of the 50th. His Lordship added: “ They were all aware 
that his Royal Highness did not only entertain kind feelings to the 50th, 
but that he acted with them at Moodkee, Ferozeshah, and Sobraon, where 
our trees highly distinguished themselves by their bravery in stormin 
the Sikh batteries On the occasion when Ur. Hoffmeister, the Prince’s 
personal attendant, was shot, his Royal Highness, after jumping trom his 
horse, avd pressing the dying man to his breast, r. joined the troops, and 
bravely prosecated his duty. The Prince was an honour to his country, 
aud possessed in an eminent degree the heroic qualities of his celebrated 
ancestor, Frederick the Great.” The gallant Viscount then went on to 
describe the bravery of the Prince, with Sir W. Gilbert and Sir H. Smith, 
at the storming of the fortified works at Sobraon. His Lordship next 
read the inscription upon the Cup, as fellows :—* As a token of remem- 
brance of the happy days spent among the officers of the 50th Regiment 
at Loodianah, and the following glorious campaign on the banks of the 
Sutlej, this Goblet is preseuted by his Reyal Highness Prince Waldemar 
of Prussia.” The Cup was thentilled with wine, from which all the com- 
pany drank the health of the Royal donor. 

Mr. Latham, the Prussian Consul, returned thanks on behalf of Prince 
Waldemar. 

Colonel Petit then rose, and said he hoped Lord Hardinge would con- 
vey his gratitude, and that of the other officers of the 50th, to his Royal 
Highness; and the gallant Colonel concluded by proposing the health of 
Lord Hardiage, which was drank with rapturous applause. 

Lord Hardinge thanked the company ; aud after a tew other toasts had 
been drunk, his Lordship retired. 

The Sergeants of the 50th entertained the Barrack Sergeants and a few 
frieuds in their mess-room at the Heights, in honour of ibe occasion. 

The Cup is of a novel desigu, and, we believe, of foreign manufacture. 
The foot is of silver, the supporting palm-tree richly gilt; the bowl, itself 
of silver, bears a representation of the siege; around the mouth is the in- 
scription; and the lid is surmounted with a group of Sikh trophies, in 
gold.—London paper. 





Navy. 


ProMoTions.—Captain—Arthur Fanshawe, C. B.,to be Commodore on the 
Coast of Africa, vice Sir Charles Hotham, K C B. Mate—Henry Warrington 
Corneck to the rank of Lieutenant. 

APPeINTMENTS.—Capt E Purcell, Com W EB Aldham, to the Superb; W H 
Hall to the Woolwich Factory, Lieut W G J Cunningham to the Blenheim ; J B 
Dallard to the Raleigh, F W Ingram to the Inconstant,T H Stevens to the Alec- 
tro, Com D. Robertson to the Cygnet, v Kenyon. . 

The Aduiety have at length determined to complete the steam guard frigates 
to be propelled by the screw. 





Tur War Mepats.—T he Medals are now all struck at the Mint, and 
will add to Mr. Wyon’s already high reputation. The Naval Medal has 
on the obverse the head, in profile, of the Royal and gracious donor of 
the distinction, Queen Victoria; and the resemblance is very trathfal. 
Ou the reverse is exquisitely engraved Britannia, holding in her right 
hand a trident, and seated upon a noble sea-horse breasting the waves. 
The obverse of the Military Medal, likewise, contains the Queen's head ; 
while the reverse exhibits a figure of her Majesty on the step of a 
throne, crowning with the laurel of victory the Hero of Waterloo and 
the Peninsula, who, classically robed, and wearing his military uniform 
and decorations beneath the toga, kneels to receive the reward. Tho 
likenesses (for the very sinall size) are admirable; and the graceful grou , 
is encircled with their brief but expressive motto, “ To the British Army. 

The business of striking the Christian and surname of each individual 
entitled to the Medal around the outer edge of the decoration, is now 
being performed at the Mint. “On the edge of eack® Naval Medal, 
states the United Service Gazette “is likewise to be stamped the name of 
the ship the wearer served in at the action for which it has been granted. 
When the werk is accomplished, and the rolls of the claimants are re- 
turned by the Mint, the whole of the medals will be sent to Messrs. 
Hunt and Roskell, the silversmiths in Bond-street, to whom has been 
committed the business of engraving the bars which are to bear the 
names of the battles in which the wearers were engaged. These bars 








Wak OrFice. Dec 15.—9th Lt Drag--Cor H A Sarel to be Lt, by pur, v Wed- 
derburn, prom ; W W Arbuthnot, Gent, to be Cor by pur, v Sarel. ec 15. 10th 
L Drags—Cor J Drummond to be Lt by pur, v Parker, who ret; F B H Carew, 
Gent, to be Cor by pur, v Drummond ; Dec 15. 15th L Drags—Cor J H D'Arcy 
Hutton to be Lt by pur. v Colston, who ret; W O Bird, Gent to be Ens by pur, 
v Hutton; Dec 15. Scots Fusilier Gds—Capt P L C Paget, from the 54th Ft, to 
be Lt and Captv Hay, who ex: Dec 15. 10th Regt of Fi—Lt H R Norman tobe 
| Capt wt pur, v Hollinsworth, died of his wounds; Ens P B Lucas to be Lt, v 
Norman; Oct 4. 30th Frt—Lt A Lowry to be Capt by pur, v Wilkinson, who 
ret; Ens W R Hepburn to be Lt by pur, v Lowry ; G F C Pocock, Gent to be 
Ens by pur, v Hepburn ; Dec 15. 49th Ft—Capt H G Hart to be Maj by pur, v 
| Faber pro inthe 2d W I Regt; Lt H S M D Fulton tobe Capt by pur v Hart; 
| Ene W W Maitland to be Ltby pur, v Fulton; Dec 15. Gent CadetG H Lamb, 

from the R\ Mil Collto be Ens by pur, v Maitland ; Dec 15. 54th Ft—Ltand Capt 
J W Hay, fromthe Scots Fusilier Guards, to be Capt v Paget, who ex; Dec 15. 
55th Ft—Lt Gen J M Hamerton, C B, to be Col, v Lt GenJ Wardlow, dec; Dec 
7. 62d Ft—LtJ M M Hewett to be Adj v Lambert, who resigns the Adjcy only ; 
Dec 16. 63d Ft—Lt H Lees to be Capt wt pur, v G G Shaw, who retupon full 
ay ; Ens D CA Delhoste to be Lt, v Lees; Dec 15. 95th Ft—Lt W Minchinto 
e Captby pur, v Rouse, who ret; Ens J H Armstrong to be Lt. by pur, v Minchin 
GL C Smyth, Gent, tobe Ensby pur, v Armstrong; Dec15. 2d WI Regt— 
Maj Wm R Faber, fromthe 49th Ft, to be Lt Coi by pur, v Allen who ret ; Dec 15. 

UnatTacuep.—Lt J K Wedderburnfrom the 9th Lt Drags, to be Capt by pur 
A Menzies, from the Rl Nid Companies, to be Captain without purchase ; 

ec 15. 

MEMORANDUM—The removal of Ens J C Goodfellow, from the 10th Fttothe 
22d Ft as stated in the Gazette of 15th Aug 1848, has been cancelled. Capt 
T Smales, upon hif-py of the lst W I Regt, has been permitted to retire from 
the Army, by the sole of an Unattached commission, as a Capt of Infantry, he 
being about to settle at the Cape of Good Hope. 

OrFice eF ORDNANCE, Dec. 4.—R1 Regt of Arty.--Ft Lt R Barlow M‘Crea 
to be Sec Capt v Ross, dec ; Nov 28. 

Major-General Edward Parkinson and Major-General Philip Bainbridge 
have respectively succeeded to the Good Service Pension of £100 per 
annum 


The Colonelcy of the 55th Regiment, vacant by the death of Lieut 
General Wardlaw, has been, we hear, conferred on Lieutenant-General 
Hamerton. This gallant officer served in the West Indies in 1795-6, and 
was present at the capture of St. Lucia In 1801 he served the campaign 
in Egypt, commanded the Ist battalion of the 44th Regiment in Spain, 
aud the 2d battalion in the Netherlands and France in 1815. At the bat- 
tle of Waterloo, being then a Lieutenant-Colonel, he received a wound. 
— United Service Gazette. 


Generat Sir Hecror Mactean, K.C. B.—This veteran soldier, who 
died on the 11th inst., at his residence, 3 Northwick-terrace, in his ninety- 
third year, was third son of Hugh Maclean, thirteenth Laird of Coll, by 
Jannette his wife, eldest daughter of Macleod, of Talesker. Early in 
youth he obtained a commission in the military service ot the East India 
Company, and left home to join his regiment in 1775, just seventy-three 
years ago, in the same ship with Lord Pigott, then proceeding to take 
charge of the Government of Madras. His subsequent conduct in India 
gained him fame and distinction. He took part in the siege of Pondi- 
cherry, in the operations against Hyder Ally, and at the storming of Ser- 
ingapatam ; and in 1800 was attached to the forces of Colonel Arthur Wel- 
lesley, under whose orders he commanded for three years a brigade of 
the army; gaining distinction for his gallantry and military skill—more 
especially in the capture of the strong fortresses of Asseer Ghurr and Gow- 
el Ghurr, and at the famous battle of Argaum. After this he held the 
command of the forces stationed in the vicimty of Hyderabad, until 1805. 
In 1811 he was prometed to the rank of Major-General, and in 1815 re- 
ceived the insignia of a Knight Commander of the Bath. For many years 
previous to his decease h2 bad retired from the service, and had resided 
in London, highly esteemed and respected. 

The house of Maclean, from which the gallant officer descended, has 
held for many centuries a conspicuous place in the history of Scotland, 
for independence of bearing and disinterested loyalty. 


‘““ Where war pipes are sounding and banners are free, 








will cross the ribbon (the military being the same in pattern as the 
Waterloo ribben, and the naval ribbon being of blue, with a white bor- 
der) which is to support the medal at the breast, and will be terminated 
by alittle ornament, elegantly connecting the medal to the ribbon. The 
medal is in size rather bigger than half-a-crown. The material is silver.” 
Messrs. Hunt & Co, it is calculated, will be able to turn out about 500 
medals per day, or 15,000 a month. The claimants for the naval medals 
are above 15,000: but those medals which were granted for the actions 
enumerated in the Gazette of the 4th uf June, 1847, will be distributed 
first, the rolls of names for them having been completed and already 
placed in Messrs. Hunt & Roskell’s hands. There are 245 different sorts 
of clasps to the naval medals, and some of the veterans claim no less than 
eight. Some of the military veteraas will have as many as fourteen, but 
the average will be four.—London paper. 
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PROBLEM No. 10. sy H. BR. A. [West Point.] 
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Plays and mates in five moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 9- 


White. Black. 
1. BtoQBs K moves 
2-Bto Q6ch K moves 
3. Ktto Q7 K tks P 
4. Ktto K B 6, dble ch and mate 


as given last week, a palpable 


*.* In our statement of the Solution to Provlem No. 
ently, each alternate move 


jnaccuracy will be observed. White’s fourth move—and su 
ghould, ofcourse, be “K to B sq” 





EUROPEAN CHESS INTELLIGENCE. 


The English Chess circles, at the time of our latest dates were on the tiptoe of expectation, 
awaiting the result of a neck-and-neck race between two well-known players, Captain Ken- 
nedy and Mr. Lowe. According to our last accounts, either party had scored three 
and aseventh game had been drawn. By the terms of the match, he who first wins seven 
games is to be declared the conqueror. 





THE GREAT MATCH BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
Amsterdam, 


London. 
21.KRtoK Pw QR4 











0, in his “Sketches of Eminent British Surgeons,”’ 


Maclean and his clansmen the foremost you'll see.”’ 
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ONE HUNDRED SONGS OF P. J. DE BERANGER, 
WITH TRANSLATIONS BY W. YOUNG. 


RENCH and ENGLISH on opposite pages. Londonedition. 1247. Price $1,25. For 
sale at this office, and at the Bookstores of Messrs Appleton, Bartlett & Welford, and 
Putnam. 

This is a pleasant volume, executed ina truespirit * * * Excellent, neveriheless, are 
the occasional approaches to the same kind of finish, though with a rader instrumeut, which 
Mr. Young makes in this vo;ume. Several of his transiations may pare with those of Mr. 
Mahony, (the Father Prout of Fraser’s Magazine) and we know of nothing better inthis way. 
The ane may be lenestiy commepioe, as well to those who know Beranger, as to readers 

i nfinitely to be envied who have iy to make his honest, earnest, hearty, and delightful ac- 
U 





quaintance.— Examiner, l7th April, 1847. 

He bas, however, given a faithful, in some instances, a spirited version of each song, amd 
produced a book that must be acceptable to every class of readers, because it bears within it 
the germs of value for all — m Observer, 4th April, 1347. 

In one point Mr. Young porRoutarty excels; his translation, despite ofall difficulties of ver 
sification, is wonderfully literal; it gives inalmust every instance the exact sense, and often 
the very words of the French : it is, indeed, curiously faithfuito the text. There is another 


vantage of this edition which wiil make the book every where acceptable ; allsongs of im- 
oper tendency are carefully excluded, and we have Beranger here purified from that irre- 
Beinn and grossness which are damning spots upon his reputation. This little volume by 
Young may, and, indeed, ought to be read by all.—Patrician, London Monthly Magazine, 
° ° 
In laying translation of a hundred of Beranger’s songs before the public, Mr. Young 
bas, al acted fuirly by his readers, for be places the originals on the opposite page. 
@Wpon the whole, he does not sutfer from this invitation to compare him with his author ; for 
he has very successfully, in most instances, preserved the spirit of Beranger, while clothing 
his ideas in a style which imparts to them an English character.—John Bull, April, 1847. 
For general abillty and faithfulness we can heartily recommend Mr Young's transiations— 
te those who have a knowledge of both languages, tie comparison of the two texts is at once 
a@usefulexercise and adelightful occupation —London Iiustrated News. 1 May, 1847. 


He has produced a set of translations which, if they want the wondrous compactness and 
more than Horation neatness of the original, are everywhere faithful, ofteu, very often ex- 
tremely happy. * * His translations are, we repeat, always strictly faithful, often ex 
tremely clever and well turned, and as a whole, we recommend the book with every confi- 
dence, as an able, intelligent, and careful attempt.—London Morning Chronicle, 15th — 
1847. , 





ADAM AND EVE RETURNED FROM EUROPE 


FTER ELEVEN YEARS EXHIBITION through England, Ireland and Scotland — 
A Now exhibiting in the Large Room of the NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 
corner of Broadway and Leonard street, New York, DUBUFE’S GRAND ORIGINAL 


PAINTINGS OF 
ADAM AND EVE [IN PARADISE, 


representing “THE PEMPTATION” and “THE EXPULSION,” (Genesis III, 4, 6,) paint- 
ed for the late Charles X.of France. Size of each picture 14 feetby 12 feet 

These sublime works of art have been exhibited to the universal admiration of One 
Miilion Seven Hundred Thousand persons ! 

“Perfectly chaste and beautiful in conception—uniting a deep poetic imagery to the 
charm and power of truth,such as cannot failto make a lasting impression on the mind ef 
every vebolder.” 

Doors open from 10 in the morning till 10 at night. 

ce 25 cents, n tickets 50cents. Children and Schools half-price. 


Gy” Each evening the paintings brilliantly illuminated. jan 6—tf 





BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 
(pRAste os Be hore Fee's sight to 60 days—and in sums to suit—for sale by 
RICHARD BELL, 
WILLIAM MACLACHLAN, Agents. 
H. E. RANSOM, 
7 Post's Buildings, Hanover Street. 
Also on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, National Bank of Sc and their B 
New ———e 
une 


and the Branches of the Bank of British North America in the C 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


ANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 91 John Street, corner of Gold, New York, 

HENRY OWEN, scle Agent forthe United States and Canada, has a large and complete 
assortment of these well-known Pens constantly on hand, together with Porcupine Helders 
Silver and German Silver Mounts, and Rosewood. Cheap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the 
Trade. ' 

Caution.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been the 
cause of so many spurious imitations ef the genuine article being offered to the public 
hat Mr. Gillott has determined to avail himself of that\protection the laws ‘of the country 
extend to him. 

In pursuance cf which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating his rights, perpetually re- 
straining him (the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name or 
trade marks of Mr. Gillott. 

The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders ai 3 warned that proceedings in Chancery will at once, on dis 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillot’s name or trade 
marks Rov & 








IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


OORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is now universally admit. 

i ted by the learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag. 

is in fact’the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that disease in many of Hs most 

painful forins is entirely owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in its 

aealthy proportions. If then we can readily supply this wondrous power, when it is thus 

deficient, we can successfully combat Disease; and this has been fully and perfectly at 
tained by the present beautiful and scientific instrument. 

MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an important im’3 ovemeni 

over all ether forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Profession gene- 


rally, as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machinein use, It is ex- 
Qi ly ae in construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, aa is the case 
with all other instruments. It admits of the most perfec’ control, and can be GRADUATED to 





any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or t for the strongest adult, at the plea- 
sure of the operator. The magnetic influence is imparted in a continuous manner and with 
ao unpleasant sensation to the most delicate persea. It requires co assistance in its use, and 
is in every respect ee. 

MOORHEAD’S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with positive AND PERMANENT suc 
cess in all cases of Rheumatism, acute or chronic, seated either in the head, joints or limbs; 
Tic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysia, Palsy, Fits, Epilepsy, Dys- 
pe) Palpitation of the Heart, yo and Hip Complaints, Stiffness of the Joints, smube, 
go, prea, Mervous Tremors, General Debility, Deficiency of Nervous and Physical En- 

argy, and ervous Diseases. As a preventive for Apoplexy, the Machine is confident! 
and in the most confirmed cases of Scrofula, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Deal. 

ness Curvature oi the Spine, and all similar complaints, its effects are successful- 
Eacn Machine is compactly arranged with the Battery and all necessary appliances _ up 
in meat black walnutLoxes. Accompanying each is a new Manuel, containing fulland le 





HE GREAT CHINESE MUSEUM, Chinese Buildings, 539 Broadway, 
will open on New Year's Day. This large and splendid collection, si of u 
wards of sixty figures, of the full size of life, likenesses of individual Ohinese, dressed in the 
costume appropriate to the situation and employment in which they are represented, and 
shows the costumes of the Cliinese, from the Emperor, in his courtdress. to the Beggar so- 
liciting alms ; with Barbers, Brokers, Carperiters, Blacksmiths, Shoemakers, Doctors, Hus- 
bandmen, Soldiers, Fortune Tellers; each surrounded by the implements of his trade or pro- 
fessicn. An exact representation of a Chinese Silk store, with Seocchent, Purchaser, Clerk, 
Coolie,&c. Two complete Chinese Rooms, one showing Opium Smoking, and the other the 
* Inner Apartments” ofa gentleman's residence. A Court of Justice, the different sects of 
Priests. A “Tanka Boat” with its crew, &c., with models of Temples, Stores, Summer 
Houses, Theatres, Bridges, Junks and Boats, specimens of Manufactures of Cotton, Silk, 
Porcelain, Marbie, Ivory, Silver and Wood. Upwards of 400 Paintings in oil aud water co- 
tours; among which are portraits of the High Imperial Commissioner Keying, and his assist- 
ant, Wang ; of the re | merchants, Howqua, Samqea, and Linchong, and the great ship 
Comprador, Boston Jack. A view of Canton, seven feet by three, and of Honan, of the same 
size; representations of the growth and manufacture of Tea, Silk, Cotton, and Porcelain. 
Also of scenery throughout the Empire, processions, furniture, flowers, boats, fish, shells, &c. 
From th upper part of the hall is suspeuded a great number of Lanterns of the most curious 
shape and description. Admittance 25 cents—children under twelve years of age, half-price. 
For sale at the Ticket Office is a guide or descriptive catalogue of the Museum, with remarks 
upon the Customs, History, Trade, &c. of China. jan 6—tf 


MR. HENRY C. WATSON, 


ROFESSOR OF MUSIC AND TEACHER OF SINGING AND PIANOFORTE 


erms to be known at the Store of Messrs. Stoddart & Dunham, or at the residence ef 
Mr. Watson, 8 Amiry street. a2 








MAGNIFICENT DIORAMA OF THE BOMBARDMENT 
OF VERA CRUZ. 

At 59S Broadway, late Banvard’ Fanorama Hall. Scenes in the Gulf—Arrivalo 

real Ships, Steamers, Ste Barsing of the M. brig “ Creole” under the walls of the Cas- 

ue, wy Lieutenant Parker.—Shipwreck of the “ Somers.”—Landing the Troops —Loading 

and fring real guns and howitzers by mechanical figures.—Terrible bombardment of the 

City by day and night.—Brilliant effect of the arms and bursting of shells by night. Surren- 


der of the City and presentation of Colours.—The largest Ships and Steamers ever seen 
du any Dioramic exhibition—-everything is moving as if gited with life. 


A pupil of Thalberg’s presides at the Piano Forte.—An overture every evening. Admis- 
sion 25 cents.—Children half-price. A limited number of family and season tickets.—Doors 
open at7, curtain rigs at 8.—An exhibition at 3 on Wednesday and wee afternoons, 

ct 14. Sm. *, 





LARGE TOWN CLOCKS 


UITABLE for Churches, Court Houses, Town Halls, ar*ether public bwildings. Two 

very superior Clocks, made by the late Isaiah Lukens, origine!!y intended for the United 

States ernment, for two of the public buildings at Washington City, where they will pro- 

bably goif not previously sold. r Lukens very deservedly possessed a reputation as a 

Chronometer maker equal to any one inthis country or Europe, and no other oppportunity 

an ever be had to obtain any clock of his manufacture. They will be sold for less than the 
cost. as valued by Mr. Lukens. ISAAC LOHMANN, 142 Frontst. (dce24t 








MANUSCRIPTS, BOOKS, PICTURES, OBJECTS 
OF VIRTU, &e., &e. 


O CITY AND COUNTRY GENTLEMEN.—The Suvacriber, being in frequent receipt 
of letters from various parts of the country, asking his advice and assTstance with regard 











to the dis: of manuscripts and the purchase of books, pictures, objects of Virtu, &c., has 
resolved to offer his services to authors, literary gentlemen, and others, who may be desirous 
of finding publishers for their productions, or buying modern or ancient works, which are 
best and often only obtainable in New York, London, or Paris. 

All charges for the transportation of manuscripts sent to his address must be pre-paid, and 
their writers are requested fully to state their views and wishes. 

Orders for worke in all languages, in all extant editions, whether published abroad or at 
home, whether rare or common, as well as for pictures by native artists. originals or copies, 
engravings or other objects of taste, elegance or curiosity, will be promptly executed under 

t he nal attention of the subscriber 

For a due performance of these services, reasonable fees and commissions will be charged, 

according to the time and effort required. Address PARK BENJAMIN, 


135.Greene street, New York. d 16 





NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET. 
LATE ADDITIONS. 
 — ofMembership $25, with an annual payment of $6. This annual payment may be 
commuted for $75. 


Temporary subscribers $10 per annum. | 
New Works ofinterest, American, English, and Foreign, are added to the Library as they 


eppest. 
he Reading-Roomis supplied with avariety of American and Foreign newspapers, and 
all the more important periodical publications of the United States and Great Britain. 
Strangers are admitted on the introduction of amember. 
The pet hee +): from 8 o’clock, A. M. till sundown. The Reading-Room is open from 
8 o'clock A. M., till 10 P. M. 
Lists ofthe most important works added to the Library will be published from time to time 


ip this paper. 
By order o!the Library Committee, PHILIP J. a. 
cl 7— 





A. ARNOLD & CO. 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, 
No. 50 CANAL ST. 


ND are now asm | at exceedingly iuw prices, a choice and extensive stock of Fashion- 
able goods, selected in Europe by a partner of the house, cemprising— 


SILKS,—RICH CASHMERES, 
EMBROIDERED ROBES,—MERINOES AND THIBETS, 
MADONNAS,—FRENCH PRINTS,—VISITES. + 
Together witha great variety of Fancy and Staple articles 
N B.—Their newest style of Paris Cloaks are now ready for inspection. 


GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO.’S 
EXHIBITION OF EUROPEAN PAINTINGS, 


289 Broadway. 
Open from 9 A.M. until 10 P.M. Admittance 25 cents. Season tickets 50 cents. 
Sept 


Sept 30—3m 


Sept 3—1 











ENGLISH PERIODICALS, 


; HE SUBSCRIPTION Lists of the foliowing English Periodicals, formerly supplied by 
MR. E. BALDWIN, having been transferred to Messrs. C. S. FRANCIS & CO., they 
will furnish them hereafter ; and they would remind the Subscribers that payment for the 
year 1349 willbe due in January. To erable the publishers to make up their ordersin sea- 
eon to secure a supply of the January Nos., Subscribers are requested to send word, before 
the 10th December, whether they intend to continue or discon inuethe works, and to remit 
the amount of subscription as early in the year as possible. Arrangements have been made. 
wy which the reception of all the Periodicalsis secured by the earliest Steamer, cither io New 
ork or Boston. 
THE LONDON ART JOURNAL.—This beautiful work is to be enlarged and improved 
and supplied with additional Enyravings from the VERNON GaLLery, and its value mate- 
rially augmented, in ail its departments to the artist, the amateur,and the manufacturer, in 
consequence of which the price is to be increased in London, ani of necessity must be raised 
here, The yearly subscription for 1849 will be #9. 
CIVIL ENGINEER AND ARCHITECT'S JOURNAL will be continued as heretofore, 
and atthe sam ate: Oo a year. 
caiaien cea EDINBURGH JOURNAL willbe supplied in monthly] Parts, as before 
The Farmer's Li » Punch, World of Fashion, National Cyclopedia, and all other British 
Magazines, regularly furnished at the lowest prices. English Books imported with expedi- 
tioa, either by Steamer or Packet Ship, CHARLES 8. FRANCIS & CO,, 
OOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, AND IMPORTERS, 232 BROADWAY. 





New York, Nov. 1848. 


s oe of Old and New Books may be had on application All American Putett als 


ti for its use and application in the various diseases in which it is feoommmandel-— 
Any person of ordinary intelligence can successfuily use this machine, aseverything regard- 
it is perfectly simple and intelligible. 

ll Physicians, Army Surgeons, and indeed every family should 
veautiful instruments; they will be found of vast benefit in naserous 
dinary medical treatment is of slight avail. d 

Price of the Machines, complete, $12 and $15, according to size ana nower. They can be 
ceadily and safely sent to any part of the United States, Canada, British Provinces and West 
adies, and each instrument is warranted. 
The GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES are manufactured and sold wholesale and 
by D. C. MOORHEAD, 182 Broadway, New York. 
Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly one =e 
n 


ssess one of these 
in which or- 


N. B. 
olly fulfilled 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
35 Cernhill, London; and 21 New Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£600,000 or $3,000,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
George Green, Esq. 
Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Archibald Fred. Paxten, Esq. 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
Thomas Benson, Esq 
John Cattle 


John Cox, Eaq. Denzil I. Thompson, Esq. 

Rev. Wm. Fallofield, M. A. | George H. Webtherbead, M. D. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
goer, obn Goddard, Esq. ¢ 
Physician, Septimus Wray, M. D. 


Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 


“ Advantages offered to Insurers.” 

The security of a large realized and invested Capital. 

Very low rates of premium on young lives. 

herge Bonuses on policies effected on the participation scale. 

On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 
seven years, at5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of pelicy, then te be paid, or 

as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 

Loans upon policies for the whole of life (after the payment of3 premiums) te the amount of 
one-third of the premiums pid, : 

The acceptance of Navei, Military and special risks of all kinds on payment of a commen- 
eurate premium. 

Age admitted on the policy when issued (if desired) on proof of date of birth. 

Nocharge for stamp duty, or for medical examination. 

Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 

Noextra charze for sea risk to Europe. 

New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Esq., M. D., 473 Breadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Kagq., M. D., 762 Broadway. 
Standing Counsel.......scesseeeeeeeesesseeeeeeeeeetion. Willis Hall 
Solicitor.......ssceeseees scccesecescccoceseceseees+Albert Gallatin, Jum. 
rospectuses, and all information relating to Insurance, may be obtained of 
ie emt Bd € DRED K SALMONSON. 21. New street. 








Aug 26 Ageat for the United States' 
UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Ne. 8S Waterleo Place, Pali Mall, Londen. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—$5,000,000. 
HIS © y, 


Pp tablished by Act of Parliament, in 1834, affords the most perfect secur!- 
ty in a large paid up Capita, and in the great success which has attended it since its 


commencement—its ann income being upwards of £95,000, or in American currency 














in 1242, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, to all 
olicies of the Participating Class, from the time they were effected, as shown in the fellow- 
le:— 
— $5000 6 yeare—added " 
p amy 4 years—added ; 
2 years—added 4 
For the whole Life. 
For sevem years, 
Age. Fer one year. | atan annual pre- | Yearly without Yearly with 
mium of profits. profits. 
3 1 62 1 69 1 82 2 00 
24 1% 1ill 1 87 2” 
2B 107 | 115 192 215 
26 110 117 19” 2 2 











The premiums are on the most moderate scale, and only one half need be paid for the first 

five years, where the instirance is for Life, and Policies $2,500. 

Every information will be afforded and prospectuses may be obtained on segundos to 
WwW. Cc. M LAND 


jans8 uf Agent for New York and the United States. 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 2lsT auGusT, 1847. 
CAPITAL. £50,000, 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G. oO Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 


be COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE uPoN LIVES, and transact any business 
dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase <Annnities 
or Reversions of inds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered Wy other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are bled, from theinvestment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 

resent payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 
Fiate or ioferred for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local position of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such Assurers to exerciae control over the Company, and facilitatestheacceptance of healthy 
risks, as weil as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected wiTH or wiTHoUT participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in half yearly or quarterly instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
Tem having adopted py he. oard, c t will be given for one half of the first seven 

remiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

° . ‘Annual Preasus to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 











Age. With | Without | Half Credit. | Age. With Without | Half Credit. 
Profits Profits. | .....ee-eeee Profits. Profits. ecevccccccce 
15 1131 16 5 sencce cccce 40 3 62 214 8 
2 117 1912 ecvecceccs 45 3171 4 8374 
25 229 1147 1176 50 418 $17 11 414 
w» 298 2 02 22 6 5 5178 419 11 5 34 
35 1167 264 292 60 71010 6 911 6132 





The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at present offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation will share in th ourths of the whole profit of 
that Branch of the Company’sbusiness. 

Tables of Rates, Prospeciuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 

Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 
Brantford.......ccecesseeeccsscee William Murirhead...ccocccccecccecccccrsvescsecvessscess 
Cobourg. .ccccccoccerescoes oe James CAaMlerOn,...sccccccerececees be 
Colborne... .secee RObert M. Boucher.......-cccccccccscccccccecees eee 
Dundas.....ccscccesees sevccce. cocssececs Scddveccccccscocce DP SAMOS Memo, . 00 cccccend 
London. ....0-seeeees .seeeese George Scott........... Dr. Alexander Anderson........ 
Montreal. .....++00s-+ seooee Frederick A, Wilson.... Dr. 8. C. Sewell....ccscscccsece 

BTID. oc cccccccccccccccrccececs e+ David Buchan.......scce0 seoeees 
Port Sarnia..... seeeee Malcolm Cameron.......++ 
Quebec. .» Welch and Davies.. 

St. Catherines... .ccccccccccescccce UMCHIAN Bel]...ccccesccccccccccccscvcccsscccsscccccscvess 
TOrontO....cccesecccessecsecesees EGmund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick..........06 
Woodstock... cesececssecessesseee William Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford........+ 
By order of the Board 

THOM. 
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AS M SLMONS, Secretary, 
dec 16 R Hamilto 


in. 











BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 
HE BRITISN AMD NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MALL STEAM SHIPS betweee 
and receive Mails winmamaa ew York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 


Ceptains 
Canada.........+0se0e0++eeeeee4+C. H. E. Judkins | Europa.. 
Niagara.......ssecsseeeseceressscseee oes A. Ryrie | America. 
Cambria.........sseeceeeeeeees oeeeeeeN. Shannon | Hibernia 
DMB. . se seceesreesessersereeeeeW, J. C. Lang 
Acadia, W. Douglas. 


aanage vessels carry @ clear white light at their masthead—greenon starboard side—red os 













Europa £.9.l0 BoM New York, Wednesday 
STTTTe . ew York, We ’ . 
AMESTICS.... 00000000000 J. Leitch penadtine ob * Boston, Wednesday, Jeb. oak a 
Canada.........++ cee --C. H. E. Juduins......, “ New York, Wednesday. Feb. 7th. 
Niagara.... obebess ea +A. Ryrie........... - ™ Boston, Wednesday, Feb. 2ist 
Europa...... gé000806 orE. G. LOU. cess ceeee » © New York, Wednesday, March 7th 
AMETICA....00eeeeeereeees -J. LCIICh... +6 seeeeeees * Boston, Wednesday, March 2ist. 
Canada......... eoccccceces C. H. E. Judkins...... “New York, Wednesday, April 4th 
Niagara....... sevceeeeeeses A. RYTIC...c000-00. » © Boston, Wednesday, April 18th. 

Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool...........++ $120. 

© in second do do GO. psccccccecece Dseons 70. 


Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for . 
An experienced curteen on Ware. d Renee eERpEe 
All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 

Oct 28 38 Broadway 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


THE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The CALIFORNIA, 
of 1050 tous, Capt. Cleveland Forbes, PAN A WA, 1050 tons, Capt. William C. Steut, 
OREGON, 1050 tons, Capt. Robert H. Pearson, will leave Panama for ports in Central 
America, Mexico, aud California, as tollows : 





The first...........+ on the..... sooeececeess Sth January, 
The second,......+++.. TIT TTTTT eoeceeeeeeslOth February, 
he third. ..scoccreceeeSecocvecccesscecceseelst March, 


and ereahier one ofthe above-named Steam-packets will leave Panama on the first of each 
month, 


An experienced surgeon will accompany each ship. 


Passengers iu the afler-cabins are furnished bedding and everything needed, except wines 
and liquors. 


an mane in the forward cabins are only furnished rations, the same as are furnished te 
e@ crew. 

Seen can only take personal baggage free,to the extent of 1200 Bs. weight, not ex- 
ceeding half atonmeasurementforeach. Freight on excess and all other goods, $50 per ton, 
and | per cent. on specie. Packages should not exceed 150 fds. weight for mule Gervlage. 


Passage from Panama to Realejo, 700 miles, in state rooms, $ 61 
+4 do fap. 1500 do, do do 125 

° do Sutnlan,°" } 2000 do, do do 175 

Do do San Dego, 3000 = do, do do 225 
Do do SanFrancsco, 3500 do, do do 26 


Passage in the lower cabin at a deduction of one-fifth from the above rates. 

Passage in the forward cabin from Panama to either of the above-named ports, $100 

No passage secured until paid for. Apply at the office of the Company, New York, $4 
South Street. nov 18—¥ 


BRITISH ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
TO THE WEST INDIES. 
HESE vessels leave this regularly on the 12th of each month for 3ERMUDA, HAVANA 
CAT ISLAND, VERA CRUZ, nearly all the ports on the Spanish Main, and all the 
West India Islands. 
The Directors have recently reduced the rates of p e to Bermuda to $40—to St. Thomas 
to $75—and to all the Windward Islands and the Spanish Main in a like proportion. 
The freight on specie and goods is the same as has been heretofore charged. 
For further particulars, apply to MAITLAND, PHELPS & CO. 14 Stone am, 
nov ms 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
le Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpeo] have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2istand 26th of every 
moath; the ships to succeed each other in the Sowing creer, viz— 
Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
















































New World........ Knight.........July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6| Aug 21....Dec 21..,.Apr 21 
John R. Skiddy...+. LUCC...ccccccccees Mbescccceehbeccccccchh| sees Brccscece Wevvccees 
Fidelia.......ss++00-YOQton...cecsseeee 16. eeeeelBseeeeeeed6| Sept 1...Jam LeeeMay 1 
BIOUIRAUEST, .o.000c0 cc REGIST. ccccccccccs BvcccccccRbcccsecceeh| coves SrovacccepeBbocsesocc® 
Roscius........0000e MOOTO..cccceeseees WreeeeeeeQBeceeee es Se eat 
Ieane Wright.......-Marshall.......Aug 1 Dec 1....Apr 1| .....16.. rs ereeeres |) 
Ashburton.... esos ecccccce GO] cccccRcccccccecteccecooedh 
Weeat Point....... seeell... eoccell! cooce Be cccccces eeccsee. 
Yorkshire....... eeee Bailey....ce..e000+s 16... «+s 16) Oct 1....Feb 1...Jumei 
Liverpool]...o....0++ BIOthen,..cceseeeee ZleceeeeeeSlececeees 21] coer Seovercece Geovvceee 
BIAGONE, .. cescccccce CODD... 00000 eesoeee bocesqnodbvccenses BBl cece Bhve cockleccccenel 
Columbia ..... esses» Cropper......Sept. | Bay 1) 2cce Wi cccccsccDecocceded 
Patrick Henry.....-.Delamo...cccsesvees Geeseveee Groves coe 6] cove BhoccccvcccBhoccocccs 
Waterloo....... occce MMccccccetascoes Meccopeceddoocccece 1} 2000 WoescvcccsMocovcccede 
New York.......-.-+ Bryer..cecesccceees 16, 6.....+.-16] Nov 1....Mar 1....July1 
Queen of the W..... Hallett.....-cceceee BliceeceeeZlicees coed cece Geccccces 
Sheridan.....+.. eCOrniah, 20+ 000000 +BecccceesDbeveeveeea] woes Lheee 

Montezuma. .Lowber.......Oct 1....Feb 1...June 1 «» 16... 

Henry Clay. eNye.ccececececesees Groceeeee Groene coe Gh seve Bleve 

Richard Alsop « Smith... cccccccoee LbecceceseL De cceccccll] 0+. B. 

Cambridge. + Peabody... ..+++0+-+1G..+0+0++16..+0+++-16| Dec 1... 

Constitution . ree Sey | Pere 

Garrick..... Blunt. .ccccccccscce MocceccccDccccccceDOl coco Messe 

Oxford.... .-Goodmanson..Nov 1....Mar 1....July 1] .... 16 ° ee 
These shi re all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. 


heir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in Feist of comfort avd 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pune- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool........+++++++++-B100 
“ “ to mew we. nectae ea = 4 rae 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac t, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam- 
fridge and New York DHUE & CO, or C,H. MARSHALL, NY 
Wasnoo, REMI LBROEITERS Gor, tlroneat 
Agents for ships West Po aterloo, Richar sop and John R. 
gents for suip iat, ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. * 
. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. ¥. 
. . oan een - Bini fm pOWMAR & CO., Liverpool. 
ents for ships Roscius, ones. 2 and Garrick, 
. * yeen'e. K. COLLINS, N, Y., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpoe), ottinguer and Constitution. 
WOODHULL & MINTURN, N. Y. 
jul 81 FIELDER, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
te ~ line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named from New 





» sailing pow 
York on the 8th and 24th of every mon't, from London en the i3th and 28th, and Portamouth 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 

Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8} June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 28 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold “A, 24, “ 24)July 13, Nev. 13, Mar. 13 
Mediator, D. L. Stark June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8 * = sm, *8 
Victoria, H. R. Hovey “ 2,  “ 24, “ 24) Aug. 13, Dec. 13, April 19 
Hendrik Hudson,I. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar.8;) “ 28, “ 28 «% gg 
Marg. Bvans G. Tinker "em. * hh | Se Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 18 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug.8, Dec. 8, April8/ “ 23, “% gg 23 
Devonshire, new, E. E. Morgan "a, * & ° Oct. 13, Feb. 13, June ls 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by abie and experienced naviga- 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrip. 


tion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these pee ets will be responsible for let 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless i itls of Lading are signed therefor 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South ae. Y. 
mar4 and to BARING ,BROTHERS & CO., London. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The follo ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York of 
the 1st of each month, as follows:— 





New York. A Havre 
ST. DENIS, ist January.......%,5.. ¢ 16th February, 
Howe, master. ; Ist May.....-. seeeereee § 16th June, 
lst September.......... 16th October, 
8T. NICHOLAS, Ist February.........+. 16th March, 
Everleigh, master. $ Hat Janes socsecesoon 16th July, 
lst October.......-... . 16th November 
BALTIMORE, Ist March,....+..++++++ ( 16th April, 
Conn master. P Ia July occ ccoesenen ifth August, 
Ist November.......... € 16th December, 
ONEIDA, Ist April. ..e.sseereeeees ( 25th May, 
Funck, master. Ist August......++++++. ¢ 16th September, 
Ist December.......-.. (16th January. 


The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade. Ths 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 
Goods sent to the subscribers will beforwarded free from an exponen but those actually 
BOYD & HINC 





“t Piafias.. 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER NT. 


‘S‘HIS preparation strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its positive 
medicinal virtues and from its great success in the cure of Bilious affections and Febrile 
Diseases, to which the variable climate of our ge so subject. Prescribed in such 
vases it has been found universally to afford relief, and mucb reputation amon 
nedical men, who most generally sanction its use among their patients, In a torpid state o' 
che Liver, its use persevered in for a few days, has been found to aid in restoring the func- 
jons of thatimportant organ. In Goutand Rheumatism it has given great satisfaction, aa 
1aving in a short period allayed all the inflammatory symptoms—it has in numerous cases 
ded in effi lly curing those afflicted ts in cases of Gravel, Indigestion, 
‘leartburn, Costiveness and Headache, it has invariably proved ineveryinstance a medicine 


of great utllity, 
repared ona sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist, 
No. 8 Greenwich street, corner of Warren. 


Also at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broadway. 
00 William street—Reece & Brother, No.31 East-Baltimore st., Baltimore. Fred. Brown, 
“hestaut street, Philadelphia. C. M. Carey, Charleston, Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 
« Co., 40 Ganal st., New Orleans, and by “the principal druggists throughout the United 


States June 8 
EUROPEAN AGENCY, , 
ro. THE RECOVERY ofDormantand Improperly Withheld REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATE. The settlement and arbitration of commercial, trading, and other debts. 
Securing Patents for Inventions in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies and Dependen- 
cies thereunto belonging, and Negotiating for the Purchase or Sale of the same. 

Reference may be had on application free of charge, (provided the motive is not of mere 
curiosity) to a list comprising upwards of 15,000 names in which unreclaimed property is 
standing; also, an index to over 10,000 envamioeaieess oul neve si yea for the past 50 

in vari itis! yapers, addressed to Heirs at Law and Nexto’ n. 
yearsin various British newspap¢ DENTITAN LABIAN 
yences are porn les P. Daly, Judge, C nF Goat Hien Y 
nitted to Hon. Charles P. Daly, Judge, Court of Common Pleas, N. 
potend Stuart & Co, Chas. Cartlidge & Co, W.& J. T. Tapscott. G. K. A. Ricketts, pea 
Edward Schroder, Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio. A. Patchin, 
Baffale. 











Communications by letter are requested to be post-paid. 


sq., President Patchin Ban 
nov 4—ly 
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